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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


On the alleged Decline of Science in England. 
By a Foreigner. 8vo. pp. 33. London, 
1831. Boosey. 

Tue distinguished foreigner to whom England 

is indebted for this most satisfactory and grati- 

fying pamphlet is a German professor, whose 
name (which we do not know we are at liberty 
to mention) is sufficient to stamp authority 
upon his sentiments throughout the literary 
and scientific world. The MS. was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Faraday by the writer (with 
whom, as with most of the enlightened men in 

Europe, our distinguished countryman main- 

tains a friendly correspondence on subjects in- 

teresting to science), and he has with great 
judgment laid it before the public, in a very 
accessible form. 

When feuds arise among philosophers, they 
are like family quarrels, infinitely more bitter 
than the disputes of common or unconnected 
parties; and we could desire no better light 
upon the various animosities and squabbles so 
rife with our men of letters (literally such as 
F.R.8.’s, F.S.A.’s, F.A.S.’s, &c. &c. &c.) than 
that which is thrown upon them by an able 
and disinterested foreigner. We do not say 
that all foreigners are competent to the task, 
for we find that some of thent are apt enough 
to imbibe the partialities of the combatants, 
and take a side accordingly. ‘Thus we find a 
French critic upon Mr. Babbage’s “‘ Reflections 
on the Decline of Sdience in England, and on 
some of its Causes,” following instinctively in 
the wake of the author. 

“ While in Franve (says he) the sciences have 
produced'so many ingenious theories, sb many 
important discoveries, which, in ednsequence of 
the inertness of our working classes, have long 
remained wnapplied, they have* become, as it 
were; quite practical in Great Britain, where 
the knowledge of the practitioners is so much 
more extensive in proportion) than that of the 
acientific, or those who pretend to that title. 
Hence it results, that in the, latter country the 
mechanical sciences have made’a great pro- 
gress; and that all those sciences which depen 
upon observation, and Which require long and 
abstract study, have become stationary. This 
is the state of things which has struck Mr. 
Babbage. He attributes it to the'absence of a 
rational plan of scientific education, to the 
want of national encouragements “to” distin- 
s somirwry toe the injurious influence of 

society fou or the purpose of oting 
the growth of knowledge. In fact, the sciences 
are little, if at an ieagnt in the English 

ties. There are no competitions, no 
examinations to stimulate the scholars, and 
compel them to shew their advancement. In- 
when there is any, is confined to 

vague and general notions, communicated by a 

Professor, without demonstrations or experi- 

ments. In order to be able to. devote himself 

‘0 scientific researches in England, a man must 

an independent fortune; for no lucrative 
employments, no honourable posts, are attached 





to studies of that description. ‘Students who 
enter with ardour on the career of knowledge 
are soon obliged to deviate from it, by the ne- 
cessity of forming an establishment and pro- 
viding for the future. There remains a class 
of rich amateurs, desirous of connecting their 
names with some establishment of public uti- 
lity; but it is money that creates for them the 
reputation of scientific men. Our readers will 
learn with surprise that it costs fifty. pounds 
sterling to be appointed a member of the Royal 
Society! Men of the greatest merit are not 
exempted from the payment of that sum ; while 
the facility with which those are admitted who 
have no qualification but wealth, unreasonably 
increases the number of members, and for that 
reason diminishes the importance of the dis- 
tinction.” 

Very different is the estimate, and quite 
opposite are the conclusions, of the learned 
German, the title of whose.pamphlet is pre- 
fixed to this notice. ‘* There is,”’ he remarks, 
“a principle in human nature which prompts 
almost every individual to consider his own 
nation as evidently equal, if not superior, to 
any other. No people, however insignificant, 
but what has its heroes and its sages, who, in 
the opinion of their own countrymen, far sur- 
pass the boast and pride of other nations. * * 
The vanity, pride, and self-love, inherent in, 
our species, are the causes of this propensity of 
extolling to the skies what little good we may 
discover amongst our nearest neighbours, whilst 
we evince in general an equal disposition to 
undervalue and treat with contempt whatever 
is the product of science in a country separated 
perhaps from our own by a range of mountains 
or a branch of the sea. These mutual and 
very absuvd pretensions very often form pro- 
tracted animosity between neighbouring na- 
tions ; and these quarrels, for being unattended 
with bloodshed, are nevertheless carried on 
with the same acrimony and bitterness-as thosé 
great international quarrels in which kings are 
parties, and cannon supply the arguments. A 
striking instance of such a li warfare was 
exhibited in the protracted and bitter contest 
between England and Germany, about the 
honour of the invention of the fluxionary cal- 
culns, But many other instances of similar 
litigations about the scientific point d'honneur 
might be adduced: and very lately we had the 
example of a French philosopher denying to the 
English nation, to the countrymen of Watt 
and Maudsley, almost every share in the in- 
vention of the steam-engine. At present, how- 
ever, a disposition entirely different is observ- 
able amongst some of the most scientific men 
of England. They appear bent upon under- 
valuing their own country, and seem to take a 
secret, and certainly a strange delight in extol- 
ling to the skies the scientific excellence of 
foreigners of every description.” 

There is too much truth in this. Is it that, 
every thing being mercantile in this country, 
the sordid spirit of trade infects with its mer- 
cenary meanness the higher and nobler spheres 
of competition in the arts, in literature, and in 





science? We fear, from our own observation, 
that this'is one of the master-keys to the dis- 
reputable problem; and that the rest of its 
solution may be found ‘in angry passions, irri- 
tated vanities, and over-weening self-exalta- 
tion. Let us glance at a few of the publica- 
tions scattered over our table — publications 
which have lain about for many months, ‘in 
consequence of our not wishing to take’a part 
in the contentions to which they severally 
refer. 

Here we find the restoration of York Min- 
ster a subject of furious ear hee A Report 
to the subscribers gives Mr. Smirke’s view: of 
the needful reparations ; but other opinions are 
stated in opposition; and like most disputes 
which turn upon’ mere taste, there was, no 
chance of reconciling the adverse adyocates': 
the one side insisting on the s¢reen’s being 
replaced exactly where it formerly stood, and 
the other contending that its removal to an- 
other ‘position would be a great and, manifest 
improvement upon the original design. . This 
last proposition emanated from Mr. Smirke, 
and had the assent of a vast majority of the 
subséribers ; but the dissentients were also a 
numerous body: and having the sanction of 
Etty the painter, and other distinguished art. 
ists, they objected strenuousl¥to the alteration, 
not as a blemish, but as being inconsist.. 
the terms of the subscription, which 
were to and not to innovate. News- 
papers, lithographic prints, and pamphlets, were 
poured out, to the annoyance’ of the public; 
and the matter ended somewhere as it : 

Then came the warfare about the, presidency 
of the Royal Society ; and such canvassing, bac 


ke. , 
biting, and abusing !—it would have shamed 


@ noisy vestry, by no means select... One 
writer, and a very clever one, placed Enplaid 
low in the scale—not so much on the ground 
that science had declined, but om that of its 
being “ without a head ;’’* and shewed, that 
the successful application of science to industry 
had mad@ the English a nation of calculators 
and economists; and hence the criterion of 
value af siery thing scientific in England was 
its marketable price. Sir James South’s Charges 
against the President and Councils of the Royat 
Society, was a perfect anathema; and Heaven 
knows how all hands survived to see a new and 
royal president elected; and apparently to! go 
on “a now as if nothing had been wrong, 
but all right from ‘the beginning: Have we 
just discovered that sympathy is the only chain 
that binds philosophers of different nations ? 
It is the duty of the two secretaries of the Pa. 
risian Academy to analyse the labours of coun- 
trymen and foreigners; and even at Stockholm 
a careful analytical report is made of the pro- 
of science. A few years raat het 
ted of Copenhagen made tile, ¢ 
discovery in 
pere, Savart, and a host of others, 
this discovery, in a few weeks, a development 


which gave an ‘entirely new face to the sciences _ 





* Science without a Hendy or, the Royal Society Dis- 
sected. pp. 122, Ridgway. 


. Granville was the author, 
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of electricity and magnetism. These are the 
advantages that spring from intercourse, and 
these the triumphs in which congenial spirits 
glory ! 

In recalling the hostile accusations and de- 
fences which at the period we are describing 
vexed the minds of every well-wisher to our 
literature, we cannot omit Mr. N. H. Nicolas’s 
fierce attack upon the State Paper Office, and 
the commissioners engaged in arranging our 
historical documents, &c. &c. These charges, 
with Mr. Palgrave’s vindications, we will not, 
however, farther rescue from the obscurity into 
which a rapid succession of important political 
events has thrown them ; and we simply men- 
tion them here, to shew that we so justly merjt 
the reproach contained in the eoncluding para. 
graph of our last quotation, as to have had (in- 
dependently of lesser squabbles) at least three 
regular sets-to within a few months, But we 
return to our author, who says :— 

* An English mathematician of the first 
order, one of those on whom his country might 
look with confidence as a strong supporter of 
her scientific fame, a professor in an English 
university, informs the public that England 
has been foiled in the general struggle for 
scientific renown; that whilst science is in a 
prosperous state in foreign countries, it is ac- 
tually declining in England. Satisfied with 
this assertion, at which many are startled, he 
does not seem over-anxions for the proof of his 
proposition, but shews a great inclination to 
take it for granted, that England is actually 
far behind her more fortunate rivals, A per- 
son, certainly of the highest scientific authority, 
came to.the sad conclusion, * that there cannot 
be apprehended much doubt as to the fact of 
the decline of science in En, d;’ and Mr. 
Babbage never seems to question for a moment 
the correctness’ of ‘an assertion, made perhaps 
in an hour of spleen and dissatisfaction, but 
unsupported by proof. Rather than compare 
the relative state of science in England and 
other countries, and thus to examine the truth 
of the general proposition, Mr, Babbage prefers 
to point out the causes of this disgraceful event, 
and to suggest the remedies likely, in his ‘opi- 
nion, to effect its cure. But before we can 
follow Mr. Babbage in his long list. of com- 
plaints, we must pause a moment in the con- 

sideration of the assertion, that * science is 
declining in England.’ This harsh sentence, 
however, admits of several in tions, — 
and Mr. Babbage has not i us which is 
that which he adopts. Is it his opinion that 
science is stationary in England, ‘whilst it is 
making rapid strides on the continent ?—or 
does he wish to give to understand, that really 
a retrograde motion takes place in England ; 
and that, wage we the whole, science is 
more widely di at present in England 
than homes there is a lack of scientific men 
of the first eminence able to be'put upon a par 
with the most renowned foreigners? Mr. 
Babbage must excuse me for believing that it 
is not sufficient thus confidently to assert the 
inferiority of his own country; he ought, in 
my opinion at least, to have pointed out dis- 
tinctly where that inferiority exists. Are only 
some branches of science affected, or does it 
spread widely over all the departments of hu- 
man knowledge? It may be, that England 
should be found deficient in some particular 
instance; whilst in others, perhaps, it far 
surpasses other nations. The scale of merit 
ought to be carefully handled, to determine 
with acc to which side the balance is 
leaning. But if the real meaning of Mr. Bab- 


names of Sir Humphry 


of the British army and navy.” 
Again, upon another interesting point :— 


Annales de Chimie et de Physique, is un- 
doubtedly well deserved; and many of the 
reports on scientific matters coming before the 
French Institute, are certainly master-pieces in 
their kind. Still, it may be justly doubted, 
whether even-handed justice always presides at 
the redaction of French journals. It has long 
been a favourite maxim with French savans— 
Nul n’aura de l’esprit, hors nous et nos amis. 
Those who resided long in Paris, and know how 
scientific matters are managed there, cannot 
doubt for a second, that if persons like Sir 
James South and'Mr. Herschel were to arise 
from the seats of the French Institute, but 
that matters would be brought to light scarcely 
less unpleasant than those which now so un- 
fortunately divide the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Mr. Herschel deals harshly with the 
scientific publications of his own country. It 
must not be forgotten that France, with her 
thirty-two millions of inhabitants, has but 
readers for one single philosophic journal, 
which of course has the choice of all the papers 
which are offered. The twenty-three millions 
of inhabitants of England furnish a sufficient 
quantity of readers for a far greater number of 
philosophic quarterly and monthly publications; 
and I will venture to affirm, against Mr. Her- 
schel, that many of the numbers of the Quar- 
terly and Edinburgh Journals, the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, and Professor Jameson's 
Journal, contain articles as well written and 
as interesting as those which fill the pages of 
Messrs. Arago’s and Gay Lussac’s publication. 
If Mr. Herschel and some of his friends have 
such a poor opinion of the English scientific 
journals, a different judgment is entertained 
abroad, as is well proved by the eagerness with 
which the German journalists seize upon every 
article issuing from the presses of their British 
colleagues. The value which is set, in Ger. 
many upon the scientific pursuits of the En- 
glish, the rapidity with which translations are 
made in Germany of whatever English philo- 
sophers of some reputation publish, shews 
abundantly that in that country at least, in 
docta Germania, a far greater value is set upon 
the productions of English science than is done 
by Mr. Herschel and his friends.” 
The following reasons why the knowledge of 
foreign science and discoveries finds its way so 
slowly to England are very true, but they are 
not creditable to our zeal nor to our financial 
liberality. 
‘¢ We have no reason to doubt Mr. Herschel’s 
assertion, that in England ‘ whole branches of 
continental discoveries are unstudied, and, 
indeed, almost unknown even by name,’ if he 
means that continental scientific researches are 
not so rapidly known in England, as English 
discoveries are in Germany and some other 
countries; but the same may be affirmed of 
France, where whatever is done in German 
and elsewhere is slowly penetrating, and even 


% The praise given by Mr, Herschel to the | culties. 


is so deeply involved, is labouring under an{|of zeal, but to a defect in English education 
obscurity which we have no means to dispel, | which it was, perhaps, the business of the Lon. 
we may attempt at least to canvass the autho-| don University to amend, —I mean the igno- 
rity by which he supports his opinion. The} rance of foreign languages, which prevails both 
Davy and of Mr.|in England and in France. 
Herschel are of course of the highest authority; | has ceased, very happily in many respects, to 
but it would appear rather strange that any one} be the common medium of intercourse of the 
should attempt to couple those names with a| learned in every country, the scientific inter- 
complaint of a decay of science. This sounds} course between different nations has become 
pretty much as if, when speaking of Wellington | cramped by the necessity of learning many 
and Nelson, one would argue on the inferiority { foreign languages ; at least three or four are 


Since the Latin 


indispensably n In this respect the 
natives of England labour under great diffi. 
The difference of pronunciation of 
the English language from all those spoken on 
the continent, renders the: task of learning a 
foreign tongue particularly troublesome to an 
Englishman ; nor does he generally find in the 
public schools and academies of his own country 
a a of receiving, in this respect, 
regular and solid instruction. The consequence 
is, that few Englishmen learn enongh of a 
foreign language to enable them to: converse 
freely with the natives, and to read, without 
great exertion, the writings of continental 
authors, There are countries in Europe where 
no young men could think of studying medi- 
cine, mathematics, or natural science, with the 
help of Latin only, and without being pre- 
pared, before entering the university, with a 
sufficient knowledge of German, English, and 
French. Many, indeed, are masters enough of 
Italian to read with ease and pleasure any 
scientific book in that language, whilst I have 
known others attain a tolerable degree of pro. 
ficiency in the Danish, Swedish, or Spanish ; 
but in England, the number of those. who 
acquire a smattering of French is very small, 
and still smaller is the number of those who 
know enough of German to read a book in that 
language without considerable trouble. Another 
cause of the ignorance of foreign scientific la- 
bours, is the high price in England of foreign 
books, in consequente of an importation duty. 
This real and intolerable impediment to the 
diffusion of knowledge exists, though not in 
the same degree, in other countries; despotic 
Russia, however, is said to be free from it. 
England may, perhaps, expect from its present 
chancellor, who likes to ‘ see the schoolmaster 
abroad,’ the radical reform of so glaring an 
abuse,” 

The annexed contrast with one of the most 
enlightened nations in Europe is favourable to 
England. 

“ In France i¢ seemed a constant rule, that 
no one could usefully and practically apply 
mathematical science, unless he ascended first, 
not from ‘ Enclid’s. Elements,’ for these were 
long fi » but from ‘some modern ele- 
mentary book on geometry and algebra, to the 
summit of analytical science. Once arrived 
there, he might, if he pleased, descend, and 
take by the way such applications of science as 
he thought fit; but, accustomed to the pure 
air and bright sky of these higher regions, it 
was scarcely to be expected that he would come 
down to what was considered of infinitely less 
value. The consequence of this state of things 
has been, that the calculus has been applied to 
the solutions of problems for which the Ele- 
ments of Euclid would have been quite suffi- 
cient. No question of optics, astronomy, or 
mechanics, could be treated without calling in 
the intervention of the integral calculus; no 
bridge was built without its assistance ; and 
even sometimes no two thermometers were 
compared without some pages of analysis. Me- 
chanics, in particular, do not seem accessible, 





sometimes excluded. This ignorance, however, 





bage on a question in which the national honour 





of foreign science cannot be attributed to want 





according to the tenets of the French school, to 
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any man not well versed in sublime analysis ; 
and when French authors condescend to give 
some elementary notions on that subject, it is 
generally done in so unsatisfactory a manner, 
that it would appear that it was only intended 
to shew the utmost contempt for the illiterate 
readers for whom such explanations could be 
useful. Thus many branches of.applied mathe- 
matics became inaccessible, and were left un- 
studied by many who most stood in need of 
them; and I humbly submit that this method 
has had a most pernicious effect in France. 
Hence it arises that many have acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the higher branches of 
mathematics — that a greater number became 
more or less versed in the fluxionary calculus— 
whilst the more elementary pavt of mathe- 
matics, which serves for every day’s use, which 
leads to the most useful applications, is far less 
diffused in France than in England. In the 
former country, elementary geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, are not considered as important 
in themselves, and as things fit for immediate 
application, but only as the n steps by 
which we may arrive at the higher depart- 
ments of analytical science. In England no 
one has rendered himself master of the common 
rules of arithmetic but he thinks of turning 
his knowledge to some account ; and, aided by 
that ingenuity, of which Englishmen seem to 
possess a greater share than other nations, his 
scanty stock of information will often help him 
to some useful discovery, or some ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, at which the French- 
man, encumbered with the artillery of his 
mathematical learning, could never arrive.” 

Oar limits do not permit us to follow the 
intelligent author through his other arguments: 
— in some he clearly confutes assertions too 
hastily hazarded by our English writers— but 
grumbling is an English constitutional privi- 
lege; —and in others he contends very success- 
fully against the principles put forward. On 
the subject of encouragement by means of 
rewards and distinctions, he is particularly 
adverse to the idea of science or literature being 
promoted by pensions or honours: upon this 
we differ from him, and we think that his 
conclusions, drawn from individual cases, have 
no weight upon the bearings of the question as 
applied to the general mass. Although ten of 
the most eminent scholars and men of science 
might rather reflect upon, than derive lustre 
from, a riband or a star; the ambition to earn 
either would be a stimulus to thousands. 

But we must now conclude, by referring our 
teaders to the pamphlet itself: it is enough for 
us to deprecate unseemly jealousies and quar- 
and suggest how much more honourable it is, 
to elevate than to depreciate the genius of our 
country and countrymen. 


Original Songs. By Robert Gilfillan. 12mo. 
pp. 152. Edinburgh, 1831, Anderson, jun. ; 
London, Whittaker and Co.; Leith, Burnet. 

To publish a volume of songs is the least aus- 

picious way in which a poet can appeal to the 

public. Wanting the auxiliary and potent aid 
of music, the lyrist has not only to fight single- 
handed, but the very effect of his numbers (we 
mean the number of his compositions) is against 
him. A hundred of the best songs ever ‘written 
would tire if read in succession; and Mr. Gil- 
fillan, the gifted Gilfillan of Leith, has ex- 
posed himself to this unfavourable ordeal, 

In spite of it, however, we are free to say, 
eA aga to speak of Burns in the same 

teath is very injudicious, he has acquitted 
himself with much talent. We will be bound 





for him, he has not his peer in Leith; and we 
question if even the Modern Athens could pro- 
duce as good a songster. 
We will quote the first, at a venture. 
** Mary's Bower. 
The mavis sings on Mary's bower, 
The lav’rock in the sky; 
An’ a’ is fair round Mary’s bower, 
An’ a’ aboon is joy! 
But sad’s the gloom in Mary's bower, 
Though a’ without be gay; 
Nae music comes to t the morn, 
Nae smile to glad the day. 
Her lover left yo Mary’s bower, 
His chip has crostd oy gg 
There’s waefu’ news in Mary’s bower— 
He ne’er returns again. 
A breaking heart’s in Mary’s bower, 
A was form is there ; 
The glance has left that e’e sae blue, 
The rose that cheek sae fair. 
The mavis flees frae Mary’s bower, 
The lav’rock quits the sky, 
An’ simmer sighs o’er Mary’s bower, 
For coming winter’s nigh. 
The snaw fa’s white on Mary's bower, 
The tempests loudly rave— 
The flowers that bloom’d round Mary’s bower 
Now wither on her grave !” 


This is pretty, and song-like: a few verses 

of another have more of poetry. 
*« T loved as none have ever loved, 

Whate’er their love might be, 

Else would not parting with her wrung 
Such bitter 3 from me, 

Yet, musing on what might have been, 
I dream my time away; 

*Tis idle as my early dreams, 
But, ah! ’tis not so gay. 

If aught of pleasure yet is mine— 
A pleasure mixed with pain— 

*Tis pond’ring on the days gone by, 
Which ne’er can come again ! 

When she, all lovely as she’s still, 
Blushed when I call’d her fair, 

And, if she never bade me hope, 
She ne’er bade me despair. 

For thee, dear maid, I fondly sigh’d, 
For thee I now repine, 

Since Fate has sworn in solemn words, 
Thou never canst be mine! 

Yet fondly do I love thee still, 
Though nape ne mingles there; 

A wilder passin sways me now— 
*Tis love join’d to despair. 

Farewell, a world whose gayest scenes 
No pleasure bring to me; 

I'd hate it’s smile, did I not think 
It may give joy to thee. 

But, if thou ever lov’dst like me, 
No joy will _— thine eye, 

Save transient gleams, like wintry suns, 
Short glancing in the sky.” 

“ The first Rose of Summer”’’ is, we observe, 
in this collection; but as it is well known, we 
shall conclude with another example. 

«« O, my Love, Night is come. 
O, my love, night is come, the soft night is come, 
‘And fled is the glory and splendour of day; 
The bright flaming sun, with the daylight, hath gone 
To his palace of ocean, love, far, far away. 
O, night, my love! night, to a lover is dear, 
When the wind is all hushed and the moon in the sky; 
Then, haste to thy lattice, love, = appear 
With the smile on thy cheek and the in thine eye. 
O, my love, ever ey is the clear noon of day, 
With the bird’s happy song and the bloom of the rose; 
But, at night, roses weep, and the little birds sleep 
All still as the leaves on which they repose. 
Yet night, my love, night! O! ‘tis dearer to me, 
—> flowers are in tears, that the sun does not 


For thou art the flow’ret I ever would see, 
the music I'd hear is that sweet voice of thine !” 

From these quotations it will be seen that, 
though neither very powerful, very original, nor 
very touching, Mr. Gilfillan has made a plea- 
sant use of the familiar elements of Scottish 
song, and produced a volume much to the cre- 
dit of his muse. 

The Smuggler; a Tale. By the Author of 
* Tales by the O’Hara Family,” “ the De- 
nounced,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

Iw the volumes before us, Mr. Banim has en- 








tered a new field, and drawn the English pea- 


a 
santry, as he drew the Irish; evidently from 
life, but imbued deeply with the bitterness and 
gloom of his own mind: vigorous paintings, 
such as we might imagine Hogarth outlined, 
and Rembrandt coloured; wanting, it is true, 
the humour of the one, and the grandeur of 
the other, but with much of the nature and the 
force. In his Irish stories he was fortunate ; 
the ground was untrodden, and the imagina. 
tion of his readers sufficiently excited by well- 
authenticated facts of misery and outrage to 
allow of considerable exaggeration—especially 
when great talent, which no one can deny 
him, threw over all the interest of romance. 
It is in these delineations (even admitting 
much of occasional coarseness) that Mr. Ba- 
nim’s great and peculiar merits lie, For in- 
tense and horrible interest, the story of the 
Nowlans, and for natural pathos, that of John 
Doe, are quite unequalled in their line. When 
he gets into middle or higher life, his genius 
deserts him; his ** gentlemen and ladies” are 
equally unnatural and absurd; and his hero is 
just a vulgar profligate. The present work, 
the Smuggler, has both the merits and the 
faults of the author of the O’Hara Tales: the 
story is incoherent and improbable—the higher 
range of characters, caricatures—while crime 
and misery are carried to their utmost of atro- 
city. The use of horrors to a writer is like 
that of rouge to a woman—“ the custom grows 
upon us ;”’ the rose-pink is gradually deepened 
into carmine, and the horror which first made 
you shudder, at last makes you sick. While 
on the subject of faults, we cannot but protest 
against the revolting colours in which the En- 
glish peasantry are depicted; such a set of 
thieves and prostitutes were never before col- 
lected together. We must also protest against 
the kind of covert cloak of interest thrown by 
Mr. Bauim around smuggling ; both his heroes 
make brief trips in the ‘“*:Miss Molly,” and 
the smuggler is as respectable a midile-aged 
shopkeeper as could be found from Hyde Park 
Corner to Temple Bar. Vitiating the mind by 
constant deception and frequent excess, con- 
fusing that sense of right whose very instinct 
is a virtue, the contraband trade has the most 
powerfully demoralising influence. We do not 
marvel, we can only excuse the poor and the 
ignorant yielding at once to want and tempta- 
tion; but we do wonder at those in a class 
above them, for whose very benefit these laws 
are made, ever giving the worse than sanction, 
the delusion of their example — people who, 
for some paltry gratification of lace, silk, or 
gloves, encourage courses, the danger of which 
is their least evil, and equivocate with their 
conscience by making it a question of personal 
injury, and saying, ‘* Oh, the king will never 
oe it!” True enough the king will never 
miss it; but the industrious and honest trades- 
man, perhaps in the very next street, will; for 
it is that very tradesman you are defrauding of 
his just sale and his fair profit. We ought to 
apologise: for this digression; but as many of 
our moral defalcations: originate in carelessness 
rather than premeditated wrong, and as we 
have known the contraband trade encouraged 
by purchases, made in some instances we hope 
from thoughtlessness, it may be' as well to 
remind the heedless buyer of the absolute and 
selfish dishonesty of such conduct. 

But to return to the story. We have to 
make our third and last objection to Mr. Ba. 
nim's style of natration: he takes some ex. 
treme case of hardship, and most unlucky con- 
currence of misfortune, and sets forth that casé 
as the sample brick of the whole. The prin- 
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this tale turn on the fact that the parochial 
laws oblige 

«* The maid whose folly could confide 

In him who made her not his bride,” 

to identify the father of the child. On this 
Mr. Banim has erected a superstructure of 
oppression, misery, and cruelty, that would 
rather astonish any country magistrate. .We 
must, even in a fiction, protest against the 
treatment his heroine meets with at his hands, 
—and she would have met with it at the hands 
of no other human being; for the picture is as 
exaggerated as it is coarse. But certainly Mr. 
Banim is the first writer who ever thought 
of sending a heroine in such a situation from 
parish to parish for a settlement. 

And now to the merits of the tale, which has 
all its author’s old power of graphic delinea- 
tion. ‘The reality with which he invests some 
of his scenes is, that of life; his peasants and 
smugglers are all identical individuals, and 
brought. out into..stronger relief by such non- 
entities as the Lady, Ellens, Mr. Snows, or the 
raving fool,,.his hero. His sketch of Martha 
Hugzgett is worth them all: we shall endeavour 
to extract the outline of her history, as the 
most creditable person we can introduce to our 
readers: we own it is, however, difficult to give 
an idea in our limits of the mingled activity, 
propriety, and shrewdness, which, in an evident 
connexion with the smugglers, has attracted 
towards her the hero’s attention. The con- 
versation is alluding to a secret passage from 
the smuggler’s house. 

**¢ Tt is not confided toa great many, Mr, 
Mutford ; along with my wife and daughters, 
and my.brothers, there is but one friend of 
tother trade could find out that flower-bed in 
the garden for you.’ * Martha Huggett ?? ‘You 
have a guess, sir.” * She must be paid well for 
her fidelity and general Ys services.’ ¢ Why, 
yes ; ‘but as much out Of liking as:to bribe her, 
and the little girl would be true if she gained 
less —’tis in her; I call her a downright good 
un, Mr. Mutford; besides, she has her own 
reasons for doing her best for t’other trade: 
she loves none that don’t love it.’ ‘ Pray tell 
me her reasons.’ * With all my heart; but 
take a chair, sir; and as I keep you from sup- 
per below ——’ He did not end the sentence in 
words, contenting himself with extracting a 
bottle of champagne from a cupboard, laying 
glasses, untwisting the wire, nicking the cord, 
touching the cork, and helping me to a glass ; 
and when he had pledged me in another, Mr. 
Linnock continued, ‘ Little Martha, you see, 
sir, kept company, ever since she was a girl of 
fourteen, with a young man of the village, an 
honest respectable lad, and one I liked; and I 
will say for him, as clever a hand on the shin- 
gles of a dark night, and plenty of work to do, 
as ever I had in pay. Well, sir, the Miss 
Molly was seen too near shore one evening, 
and though she got off clear,—as has always 
been her fortune, I thank Providence,—there 
was a bit of a row between some men-o’-war’s 
men and a few of our lads, and Fred fetched 
one of the blue-jackets what I call rather a 
nasty knuckle somewhere between the eyes ; 
and they had him up for it, and the judge said 
he ought to be hanged, because, d’you see, sir, 
another man-o’-war’s man happened to have 
been shot at.’ ‘And as the judge is generally 





a good opinion in these cases,’ I said, ‘ hanged | Sa 


Master Fred was, I presume?’ .* Why no, 
sir, not out-an-out. Interest was made, and an 
excellent character — not better than he de- 
served—given of Fred 3 and the Irishman — 
these rough-an’-ready chaps on the coast be 
almost all Paddies, Mr. Mutford — he re- 


covered from the shot, which was a mere 
nothing to talk about, and none of Fred’s busi- 
ness into the bargain; and so they forgave 
him the swinging, and sent him to Van’s land 
for fourteen years; and that’s.why Martha 
Huggett has no demur to lend a hand, now and 
then, to t’other trade, sir.’ ‘And I don’t 
wonder, if she loved poor Fred.’ ‘ Loved him 
better than her own eyes, and he her the same; 
they were to have been married the very day 
he sailed, sir; and ’tis for love to him that 
Martha has refused many a good offer since, 
and never goes for a walk with our boys, like 
other girls of her age; and I’m mistaken if 
she don't be off after him some day, and soon ; 
only waiting to grow richer, I fancy.’ ‘ Ve 
disinterested of her not to weigh the odium of 
marrying him against her preference for him.’ 
* Odium ? as how, Mr. Mutford?? ‘ Why, he 
is a transported convict.’ ‘ To be sure, as they 
call it, so he is; but, bless you, sir, we see no 
odium in that, here on the coast, when it comes 
only of our lawful business. Had ‘Fred robbed 
or cheated, or committed any one crime, why 
then ’twould be another thing, you know ; but 
it isn’t his fault, is it, if people «wil punish 
him, just as if/he had.’” 

We add the finale: our old acquaintance, 
the smuggler, is still speaking. 

‘© * And now, Mr. Mutford, tired as you 
are, you'll excuse me telling Martha two words 
that she ought to hear; I may have no better 
opportunity, *tis such a busy night, in doors, 
sir, and not expected so soon.” ‘A run-in, 
to-night, again, Mr. Linnork ?’ asked the at- 
tentive and ‘business-like Martha. ‘ I -be 
blessed, ay, old girl, and, 2s you know, we 
didn’t reckon on it for a night or two.’ * And 
all safe, sir?’ ‘All in the very house, Mar- 
tha; and so, Mr. Mutford, we be as busy and 
as merry within as folk can well be—just what 
ZT told you; with other matters too to keep us 
alive; but we shall’ speak of them presently: 
and, Martha, ’tisn’t that news, alone, I have for 
you, old girl; but, harkee—and never mind 
Mr. Mutford ; he and I have chatted about you, 
afore now—harkee, Martha, there’s news from 
beyond there, too.” * Another letter, Mr. Lin- 
nock ?? * No, Martha: guess again.’ ‘I 
ha’ant got no other guess to make, sir,’ an- 
swered Martha, her voice faltering. ‘ Did no- 
body never write you word, Martha, when you 
wrote to him of going to see him, that, if he 
could, he would hinder you ; and that, in spite 
of all the great ’uns and all the sharp ’uns, 
where there’s a will, there’s a way, my maid ?” 
‘ Bless my heart,:Mr. Linnock! what is it 
as you do mean ?” questioned Martha, sitting 
unconsciously, sinking, indeed, upon a large 
stone which was behind her, and taking off her 
little bonnet, and holding it on her knees, in 
the same absent manner, while her hands shook, 
and her lips trembled, and her eyes were fixed 
on her patron. ‘ Don’t you go for to make any 
great things of a bit of a fuss, now, Martha, for 
your own sake, and for another body’s sake, 
and you shall soon know what I mean,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Linnock: ¢ hollaring out in this 
place, and this night, in particular, or swound- 
ing, or such like, wouldn’t be the way to kee 
him safe from the knowledge of one body 
don’t much like as should be able to tell any 
thing about him; and that one body I mean is 
m Geeson, who is not turning out a fore- 
tight good ’un, as you shall hear of, too; and 
so, my maiden—’ ‘ Mr. Linnock,’ inter- 
rupted Martha, ‘ hollaring out, or swounder- 
ing, be not my way, when to have one’s mind 
about one would be a better way; but won’t 
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looked round her, stooped her head forward to 
Mr. Linnock, and ended in a whisper—‘ of 
Fred you be talking?’ ‘ Of Fred, and no 
other, my old girl: he was seen at t’other side 
of the briny, this morning.’ ‘ In France, sir?’ 
continued Martha, clasping her hands. ‘ In 
France, at Boulogne—and master-mate had a 
word with him; and Fred only asks you, now, 
to cross a short sea to him—you and old mother 
together ; and there you three can live as safe, 
and grow as rich, as archbishops, every one 
doing a hand’s turn, now and then, for an old 
friend—the Miss Molly. Ishouldn’t be down. 
right glad to lose you for good, at both sides 0’ 
the water, Martha, my maiden.’ The sagacity 
and laudable attention to his own interests, of 
Mr. Linnock, were slightly discernible through 
the good-feeling and philanthropy of this little 
speech. ‘ Poor Fred, poor lad !’ said Martha; 
‘and so, you be in France, so near me; and 
what a many precious troubles you must have 
had the heart to face and overcome, to get 
there. In France to-night!” she repeated, 
turning her head in the direction of the sea. 
‘I didn’t say that,’ rejoined Mr. Linnock. 
She turned her head round again, quickly, and 
asking, in a long-drawn manner—‘ No ?’—her 
eyes, glittering in the moonlight, again were 
fixed on Linnock. ‘* No, Martha; not down. 
right: he may have stolen over to-night, for 
what I know.’ ‘ But don’t you know, sir?’ 
‘ Why, I be blessed, Martha, but if you do pro- 
mise—’ ‘Oh, nons’ns, now, sir, nons’ns,’ she 
stood up and leaned on him, for she trembled 
more than ever, ‘ you know you’ve no call to 
be afeard of me, in regard of all that; and so, 
do, Mr. Linnock, pray, pray do, sir.’ ‘ Stop a 
bit, then—’ Mr. Linnock whistled. Young 
Fred jumped over a fence, near to them, and 
came on slowly enough, to Martha, his head 
falling down, and his left hand in his trousers’ 
pocket. Martha, after a little start, parted 
from Mr. Linpogk, and,,in her turn, advanced 
in a regulated pace, though ndt quite so delibe- 
rately, to meet him half-way. It did seem, 
indeed, that Mr. Linnock’s fears and remon- 
strances were thrown away: notwithstanding 
her evidently strong and sincere attachment, 
and the unexpected joy she must have expe- 
rienced, Mutford only observed that her eyes 
suddenly filled with tears, and that a spasmodic 
smile worked her features. They came close 
to one another, each holding out the right 
hand, and Fred, looking ashamed of his, al- 
though his face denoted deep-felt pleasure. 
Their hands joined, and Martha said, ‘ Be it 
you, Fred?’ And Fred answered, ‘ Ay, old 
girl, it de.?) And. such was the scene of a re- 
meeting, under the known circumstances, be- 
tween two real English lovers of humble de- 
gree. Martha, indeed, improved it a little, 
upon second thought. While they still held 
each other’s right-hand, she put up her left to 
her eyes, and, with the knuckles of it, scooped 
out the tears that, to her great shame, would 
make way through her closed lids; and in the 
midst of this occupation, she, all of a sudden, 
flung down her left hand, opened her eyes 
wide, stretched forward her neck to Fred, 
pouted out her lips, and kissed his lips so 
snatchingly and net mage + that he staggered 
back a pace, quite taken off his guard. ‘ There, 
said Mr. Linnock, ‘ there, that will do; and 
now, ,my maiden—’ ‘Mr. Linnock !’ inter- 
rupted Martha, ‘ his life be in danger in Eng- 
land to-night!’ ‘ Not if you go by what I'll 
tell you,’ replied Mr. Linnock: ‘ take him, 
you know where, for a few hours, and be you 
ready, then, to run across to France, old mo- 
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the thing is done, just as you heard me say it 
would be, Martha, my maid.’ ” 

Never did any person look so resolutely to 
the darkest side of every thing as Mr. Banim. 
The following little passage will do as well for 
an example of spleen as any of its numerous 
companions. 

“ And what an unjoyous, solid, rude, suffo- 
cating, deafening, head-ache giving thing a fair 
in the country is : —(let me just except Green- 
wich fair, if Greenwich be in the country— or 
rather the accidental adjunct of the noble old 
park, and the freaks it irresistibly inspires). 
The street of the little village stuffed with 
people who will walk over you if you do not 
push them about as they do you; girls scram- 
bling on by themselves, and men and lads by 
themselves; and no one laughing, nor yet 
smiling, but on the contrary, the greater num- 
ber either half.scowling at one another, or else 
looking nervously shy of having it appear that 
they are such fools as to allow themselves to be 
pleased. Peep into one of the inns, of which 
all the lower rooms are flung open to genteelish 
company, among the rows of happy creatures 
sitting on forms by the walls, drinking porter, 
or ale, or brandy and hot water, and nearly all 
look discontented still ;—peep into a dancing 
booth, as you pass by, and you will see, perhaps, 
a dozen girls, exerting themselves to the utmost 
in a work-and-labour way, for the edification of 
three or four bumpkins, who walk from side to 
side among them with very disdainful faces, 
and now and then lift up their legs, and let 
them down again, one after another, as if they 
were plodding over a stubble-field, or at best 
turning the tread-mill at slow time. And how 
I abhor that smock frock into the bargain! the 
most unpicturesque, unmanly, unlovely, sheep- 
faced piece of costume in the world. Ay, and 
the close-laced bumpkin -buskins, too, which, 
from constant pressure, impoverish the most 
considerable muscles of the leg, and leave an 
English peasant the worst-limbed peasant I 
have yet seen.” 

Some old poet says, 

*« *Tis our own eyes 
That cast their colour on all things they see;” 
and Mr. Banim’s must be like night — 
‘* Flinging a shadowy darkness over all.” 


But, we are bound to add, if there be some- 
thing of exaggeration, there is also much of 
truth; and, to say nothing of the life and inte- 
Test thrown into scenes, which are attractive as 
mere amusement, there is what may well eall for 
Serious attention in these pages» Though as- 
suming a fictitious shape, the materials of this 
work are taken from actual existence; and let 
those who have the power of amelioration look 
to it. The poet was, indeed, wrong when he 
talked of 

“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Such relations are equally intricate and import- 

ant; and those who are placed above the class 
‘* Where hunger swallows all in one low want,” 

tan never be too often reminded of the heavy 

Tesponsibility which rests upon them—they 


owe to their God an account of their fellow- 
men, 
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Celsus, in Latin and English s with the Order 

of Construction. By Alex. Lee, A.M. Sur- 

mg Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 317. London, 1831. 
Xx. 


Tus is a translation from Targa’s edition of 

Isus, well intended for the benefit of medical 
students, but we cannot justly sdy either well 
rendered into English, or judiciously edited. 
To furnish the ordo verborum of an author who 








ought to be read without any such help by 
every well-educated medical man, is a ques- 
tionable service. If persons belonging to the 
learned professions will not labour to acquire 
the knowledge necessary to them, we fear that 
facilities will only tend to make empirics; and 
that those who take Celsus as it were at second 
hand, will be very much disposed to take every 
thing else in the same fashion. The conse- 
quence must be, very superficial instead of very 
solid attainments. 

The preface says, inelegantly enough: ‘* The 
great responsibility accruing on undertaking a 
work of so much labour rendered it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to be in possession of every 
edition that I could possibly procure, particu- 
larly those cum notis variorum. My principal 
object in this was to present the reader with 
the most approved text of the various editors, 
from Cesarius in the year 1528, to that of 
Targa’s in 1769, since which no one has at- 
tempted any alterations in the text of Celsus ; 
and I believe for the best of alt reasons, since 
the unwearied perseverance of Targa, united 
to the most profound learning and great critical 
acumen, left nothing to be done by future edi- 
tors. For this reason I have strictly adhered 
to the text of Targa.” 

Mr. Lee continues: ‘ There are three things 
of the utmost importance in translating from 
one language to another; the first is to com- 
prehend the original; the second is to convey 
those sentiments [query, what sentiments ?] 
intelligibly to others; and the third is, to write 
them with precision, fidelity, and elegance, if 
possible. This is the order of Nature, whose 
minister and interpreter is man.” 

Our author is sorely puzzled about the “ ele- 
gance”’ if possible, and truly it seems ‘as if a 
terror had haunted him, and he had felt that 
elegance was impossible tohim. ‘ I have, en- 
deavoured (he repeats), to render a close inter- 
pretation of the author, and have used my best 
efforts to infuse the genius and spirit of his 
style, with as much fidelity as the sententious 
brevity of this elegant classic would allow. 
Therefore, under such conditions, I did not 
even dare to use a freedom of language, far less 
elegance of style. * * ™ Celsus is always 
quoted by the most eminent physicians as ‘a 
model of propriety, ease, and elegance.’ Cel- 
sus also wrote a ‘I'reatise on Military Tactics, 
another on Agriculture ; but commentators are 
unanimous in their opinions that his medical 
writings are the most perfect.” 

Celsus was thus an elegant writer, even 
though his being Doctor Celsus is doubtful ; as 
Mr. Lee is certainly a surgeon, without there 
being the least question that he is not an ele- 
gant writer. He is, however, an industrious 
one, and this book is a striking proof of his 
possessing that quality. A few passages which 
we have pitched upon in the first dozen pages 
will shew that industry alone will not consti.. 
tute a good translator. 

“ Volaterranus etiam meminit in Anthropo- 
logia, lib. xiv. Celsi cujusdam, qui philosophie 
Stoice sectator, Origenis erat adversarius, ma- 
gie scientia notus, cui Lucianus Pseudo-Man- 
tem inscripsit.” 

Thus rendered : —“ Volaterranus likewise 
takes notice of a Celsus in his Anthropologia, 
lib. xiv., who was a follower of the Stoic phi- 
losopher, and an adversary of Origen, a noted 
magician, to whom Laucianus gave the name of 
the Lying-Prophet.” 

“ Major tamen eruditorum pars sub Tiberio 
vixisse, vel forte ipso imperante natum usque 
ad Trajani tempora vitam produxisse censet.” 
“ Yet the greater number of the learned 











ssuiesetinahdlonenetitiensl cared teteeetatinnmeiinnttaneention heen 
think that he lived in the reign of Tiberius, 
or perhaps, being born in his reign, he might 
have prolonged his life to the time of Trajan.” 

‘© Quemadmodum notante Cornario in dedi- 
cat. Marcelli, in plerisque Hippocratem ex- 
pressit, ut integras sententiarum periodos ex 
ipso descriptas subinde in eo videas ; imo tota 
capita nibil aliud quam Hippocratis sententias 
ad verbum reddunt.” 

‘** In the same manner Cornarius remarked 
in his dedication to Marcellus, that he imitated 
Hippocrates for the most part so close, that 
sometimes you may see whole periods of sen- 
tences described by the one, transcribed by the 
other; nay, whole chapters which relate no- 
thing else than the opinions of Hippocrates 
verbatim.” 

“ Subjungit Polyhistor Italus: * Ad nos tans 
tum ejus medicina pervenit oratorio more con- 
scripta.’ ” 

** A work entitled Polyhistor Italus subjoins 
this notice of him: ‘ His work on medicine, 
written in an oratorical style, has only reached 
us.” ** 

“ Maximéque medicum ejus chirurgica pros 
bant, que Gesneri in Catalogo Chirurgorum 
sententia, veterum solus Latiné scripsit, ut veré 
ipsum inter chirurgos reponat doctissimus Sep. 
talius. Tanta vero id fide peregit,” &c. 

‘* His chirurgical works certainly prove him 
to have been a physician, which, in the opinion 
of Gesner in his Catalogue of Surgeons, he 
alone of the ancients wrote in Latin. The 
very learned Septalius also places him among 
surgeons; which art he practised with so much 
skill,” &c. 

** Quam elegantissimis verbis Celius Rho- 
diginus Antig., Lect. lib. xxvi. cap. 3, insi« 
nuavit: ‘ A’ Cornelio Celso versuram faciunt 
multi. Verim citra illius sententiam nihil 
fermé promunt ; perinde ac verba sint veterum 
sacrorum, que demutasse piaculare flagitium 
plané censeri debeat, quodque hostiis majoribus 
procures.’ ”’ 

** Celius Rhodiginus has exclaimed, in the 
most forcible language, that many depredations 
have been committed on the fame of Cornelius 
Celsus; but, with the exception of promulgat- 
ing his opinions to the world, they have elicited 
nothing of their own: they have mangled or 
sophisticated those sacred records, whieh crime 
ought to be deemed a sacrilege, and should be 
expiated by retributive atonement proportioned 
to the deed.” 

* Verim, ne nimiis laudibus veriis is onere- 
tur, quim ornetur, quem mortalium nemo recté 
vituperavit.”” 

** But lest we should overrate his excellencies, 
in our zeal to display his genius, which no one 
has blamed with propriety.” 

And lest we should exceed our readers’ pa- 
tience, we here close our ungracious office. 





Six Skeiches of Mademoiselle Taglioni, in the 
Characters in which she has appeared during 
the present Season. Drawn from the Life 
by A. E. Chalon, R.A. Drawn on stone by 
R. J. Lane, A.R.A. London. Dickinson. 

We have here the sylph-like form of this popus 

lar dancer, as Flore, la Tyrolienne, la Napoli- 

taine, la Bavadere, la Nayade, and simply as 

Marie Taglioni dropping one of her most gra- 

cious and graceful curtsies to an applauding 

theatre. The figures are perfectly character. 
istic, and Mr. Chalon has evinced his usual 
spirit in their execution (the right arm of the 

Bayadere being, however, an exception) ; nor 

has the charming touch of Mr. Lane, in trans« 

ferring the originals to the stone, failed to im- 

part another beauty to these performances. It 
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puzzles us, critically, to say in which of her 
shapes we like the fair lady best. She is very 
pretty as Flora; but then the wings are omi- 
nous of a short and flying attachment. Fhe 
Tyrol girl, with her ribbed stockings, is not 
amiss, only a little cross. Naples does not quite 
please us as to position: the arms are playful, 
the limbs rather stiff. The head of the Baya- 
dere is fine and striking (though Buy-a-dear is 
not so taking); the Nayade very well: but, 
after all, the demure French curtsy is perhaps 
the most graphic appeal to the t of an 
admirer. 

But we have all this while, in our personal 
attentions, forgotten the literary portion of this 
publication, namely, a poem to each of the 
plates by Mr. F. W. N. Bayley. These illus. 
trations are very apt and suitable. We select 
“ La Napolitaine” as a fair specimen : 

** Oh, Napolitaine ! i 

In thy bright eutiny lanl Our te Phe seenmner-tide? 

Does it fling the white foam in defiance around, 

Does = — the stream’s slumber, and wake the low 

‘That will rise from the waters, and float like a tune 

‘Neath bs stars of thy heaven, and the light of thy 


moo! 
O’er thy river of gold, doth it bound in its pride. 
Fit home for alover-—fit bark fora bride?’ 
‘Till the oars play no longer—the anchor is cast 
In the bed where it seeketh its true rest at last ! 
Some say it resembles a young flying dove, 
Or a white summer-cloud that is floating above— 
Or a bird on the wing—or a swan on the stream— 
Or the light ay bw of a beautiful dream— 
Or the dolphin that glideth along the calm sea— 
. But, Napolitaine! I compare it to thee! 
Say it is musical—surely the fall 
Y foot ‘mid the stillness that hushes the hall, 

echo it wakes, is more musical still ' 

han the dash of the oar or the tune of the rill! 
They say, little fairy ! they say it is light, 

ut have we not gazed on thy dancing to-night ! 
‘The rose on thy young eheek, the laugh on thy face, . 
Fs | figure, that moves like a spirit of grace; 
And do they not tell us, no bark of the sea 
Boundeth on to its Hy by reps + than thee? 

Says its anchor is cast 
seeketh 


T 
ort 
And 
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too, sweet maid ! 
: prgnter — things fade ? 
no pillow, as soft dear, 
When thy dancing is past, and thou leavest us here? , 
Oh, yes! thou shalt fiee on the wings of a dove, 
And find in thy bright home a haven of love; 
And thy pillow of beauty—thy harbour of rest— 
Shall be what thou seekest—a young lover’s breast !” 
: We must find some fault : what is a “lark. 
ling, a bird mentioned in the Flore? Our 
ornithology refuses to acknowledge it. 


The work, by the is 
printed. » by by, is very handsomely 


The Coronation Service ; or, Consecration of 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, as it illustrates the 
Origin of the Constitution. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Silver, D. C. L., St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. pp. 186. Oxford, 1831, Parker ; 
London, Murray. 

Tuts is an able, and, for its research, a very 

interesting publication, though so diametrically 

opposed to the liberal ideas of government preva- 
len¢ in our time, that it is not likely to be a very 
popular one. Dr. Silver adheres, with some- 
thing like old opinion, to the divine right of 
kings ; and if he does not carry the doctrine the 
whole length of some of the writers on his side 
in politics, he goes a great way in maintaining 
that all power and authority do not emanate 
from the people, but from God, and the con- 
Junction of religion with the polity of the state. 

One of his chief arguments rests on the ce- 
remony of the coronation, in which he contends 
that the church founded by the Almighty conse- 
crates the monarch to certain duties, and that 
the people, from time immemorial, were in fact 
No parties to the contract. Yet St. Dunstan, in 

s famous sermon, says, “ It is the duty of a 
Consecrated king, that he misjudge no man; 








that he defend and protect widows, orphans, 
and strangers; that he forbid robbery, and un- 
righteous marriages, and those within improper 
degrees, and entirely prevent them; that he 
shall remove witches and sorcerers, and drive 
from off the earth murderers and false swearers ; 
that he nourish the poor with alms; that he 
call the ancient, the wise, and the good, to his 
councils, and set righteous men as his minis- 
ters: because, whatsoever things these do wic- 
kedly through his fault, he shall be punished 
for it all on his own account at doomsday.” 

The author tells us elsewhere: “ If any 
person would give himself the trouble to per- 
use this most ancient book of law, he would 
perceive the Sacred Writ forms the very basis 
of the British constitution, and that the spirit, 
and the very arrangement and forms of our 
law, frequently originate either in the Bible, 
or the constitutions of the Holy Land.” 

“ The nature of the power of government 
does not seem to be fully understood ; neither 
is its origin, nor the objects it has in view, 
clearly ascertained. Both with respect to the 
principles upon which it should be conducted, 
and the persons who should administer it, there 
are few unerring rules. In the discussions 
which have arisen, none have been attended 
with more impextant consequences than those 
which treat of the origin of power. It is a 
maxim assumed by a class of writers of consi- 
derable reputation, that all power springs from 
the people; and this dogma is gradually sink- 
ing deep into the public mind, and obtaining 
the force of an incontrovertible truth. ‘The 
writings of Locke in this country contributed 
much to the introduction of this opinion. But 
if all power springs from the people, it must 
follow as a consequence that all power must 
return to them ; where it begins there it must 
end, and all laws must be subject to their 
caprice. The effects of this belief are already 
felt in the unsettled state of even the most 
powerful governments of Europe. Perpetual 
mistrust and contention seem to have arisen 
between the governors and the governed ; so- 
ciety appears on the point of dividing itself into 
parties, each considering its interests as dif- 
ferent and irreconcilable; it is also left exposed 
to the risks attendant on constant changes, or 
even to the chance of possessing no government, 
in case the people, the supposed source of su- 
preme power, should choose to withdraw its 
support. By the people also, in the sense in 
which the term is generally used, mankind are 
considered in a mass simply with regard to 
numbers, and abstracted from those relations 
and classes, into which social order requires 
that men in some degree or other should be di. 
vided. The maxim, that all power originates 
with the people, in its most unrestricted sense, 
shuts out the Deity from his own creation, and 
leaves man to the regulation of his own con- 
duct, except in matters in which he should be 
pleased to check himself. But in its more 
limited signification it means, that there are 
no powers exercised by men in governing their 
fellow-men which do not originate amongst 
themselves. But this position cannot be proved, 
neither is it a truth considered historically. 
Certain portions of power may be said in most 
governments to begin and end with the —_ 
but there are also certain powers which issue 
from an authority superior toman. These are 
fixed in their principles and nature, and the 
people cannot annihilate them without a viola- 
tion of the laws of duty and good sense, and 
of good and evil; and the breaking them would, 
as is usual on similar occasions, bring with it 
its own punishment. The persons exercising 
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these powers may be responsible to the people 
for their proper use, and the joint — of 
the people may be necessary to their right 
action. But neither the power, the hk tee 
the privileges, nor the purposes for which they 
were instituted, originated with man, and there. 
fore they cannot properly be set aside by man. . 
These maxims are not agreeable to the political 
philosophy prevalent in the present century, 
but traces of them may be found in every age, 
and in many nations, but chiefly in our own, 
blended with other ancient and present usages.” 
Our last quotation pretty clearly expounds 
the position taken up by the learned author; 
and, it will be conceded, most skilfully main. 
tained on Christian, historical, and philosophi- 
cal principles. When he proceeds to argue for 
the British constitution (no matter how im. 
paired by time or cag on account of its be 
ing built on the Mosaic laws and the practice 
of the Jews, we hardly think his reasoning 
worth notice. The following is more curious: 
* It is a most important mistake to suppose, 
that because our Saviour has said his kingdom 
is not of this world, that it is not of this earth ; 
yet this mistaken interpretation has of late led 
many authors to quote this expression as au- 
thority for decrying the union of the church 
and state. In the earlier and happier ages of 
mankind, these powers were one; they have a 
natural attraction, and there are many pro- 
phecies which point to their final reunion.” 


in : 

‘¢ There is,” he says, ** the despotism of one 
and the despotism of the many; and though 
apparently different and opposite, yet they 
move in the same circle, generating each other 
in their movements. To these, on either side, 
the privileged orders present an immovable 
barrier ; and if they are not removed, they 
will, in the present age, perform their duty in 
rescuing the people themselves from the danger 
that will surround them, should they act upon 
the maxim that all power springs from them. 
The people are free to choose and to recognise, 
but there are some powers they can neither 
create nor extinguish ; and these are the guard- 
ians of substantial liberty ; between these our 
historians recount perpetual struggles; but 
these only shew and prove the efficacy of these 
privileged orders in securing the state, by the 
powers balanced between them. The rights 
vested in the crown are marked ont, in a great 
measute, by the titles which the early law- 
writers give the king. He is not in law a part 
of either the estate of the realm, or of parlia- 
ment, but is recognised as an antecedent pre- 
existent authority. He has a prerogative, or a 
presupposed power. This state maxim may be 
traced in the patriarchal institutions of the 
Cymri; as the father of the nation, all the 
land was held of him. In the Saxon writings, 
he is called Christis Gespelia, or M ge of 
Christ ; and in the Latin, the Vicarius Christi 3 
the caput et principium et finis of the different 
estates ; and his public and private rights and 
property are mixed together and almost inse- 
parable, and held exactly as the rights of any 
freeholder ; liable, like them, to forfeiture on 
misconduct, but as secure and immovable where 
the duty is done. bi ts 4 

“ As the present House of Lords are the 
chiefs of that estate of the realm who held re- 
galities of the ctown, it will sufficiently account 
for their being the supreme court of justice ; 
they always presided in their own courts, they 
made collectively the supreme court of judica- 
ture for the empire; but the power still re- 
mained with the privilege of primogeniture, or 
those who represented it. In no period of our 
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history have the Commons ever pretended to 
act’ as a eourt of judicature, except during 
Cromwell's usurpation; and should they ever 
attempt to seize this power, this act alone 
would enslave the country. At the consecra- 
tion, the peers of parliament still take the oath 
of fealty and homage; but no lord of a manor, 
unless a lord of parliament, probably even 
knows that there is such an oath, but remains 
in total ignorance of the principles upon which | rupt government. 
the manorial rights were granted, and the 
duties connected with them. But the general 
position of the peers in the constitution make 
them the most valuable part of it, and the 
natural trustees of its most ancient and import- 
ant privileges and laws. So long as a nation 
shall have dignity and virtue to consider the 
preservation of the principles upon which the 


religion, the laws, and the customs of their |of the present day hold out to the people; 


country have been founded of more importance 
than mere money-matters ; so long will the | ready, cheerful, and even affectionate. 
House of Peers be considered as superior in im- 


portance as it is in rank and age. 


mons, as an estate of the realm, are as old as | the nature of the feelings from whence it arose: 


the Lords’ temporal or spiritual. 
House of Conimons, as an estate of parliament, 
is of much later date. The rise and progress 
of the Commons demonstrate some important 
truths, not very favourable to the popular the- 
ories of the day. , ' o 

“ The troubles at the Reformation have 
shewn how clearly religious and political opi- 
nions are allied ; and that one cannot be dis- 
turbed without erdangering the other. The 

British constitution is the work of the privi- 
leged orders, and those orders are inseparably 
connected with the Christian religion, and, in 
our history, this union has given them their 
power; without this assistance it is vain to 
support them: the form may remain, but the 
spirit that animated them, and made them 
effective, will be fled, and they will soon be 
swept away. * - 

_ «It is the disposition of the present genera- 
tion not to submit to any power that checks 
the will of the people, the supposed sovereign. 
It is not probable, that any useless or un- 
founded distinctions will be long suffered to 
exist ; and those who claim the benefit of these 
privileged orders cannot expect to enjoy them, 
and, at the same time, trifle with or deny the 
religion that supports them ; both have moved 
so long united in the course of time, that there 
1s NO reason to mistrust their energy to carry 
the country through the untried difficulties and 
dangers that may await the remainder of their 
Course. But the foundations of the state and 
church were laid at the same time in these 
islands; and it is matter of doubt whether the 
One could exist at all, and the other exist in 
Security, without this junction. It is one of 
the many advantages attending the Christian 
religion, that it makes men sensible of the cor- 
Tuption of their own nature, and consequently 
of the necessity of government. There is a 
hatural affinity, and a moral attraction, be- 
tween certain prineiples of government and 
the truths of revelation; as there is, on the 
contrary part, between modern political philo- 
Sophy and infidelity. The perfectibility of man, 
the sovereignty of the people, and tenets simi- 

r to these, are generally found leagued with 
religious scepticism. But it may be reasonably 
doubted, whether a modern philosopher, as he 
recedes from revelation, does not in that pro- 
Portion become incapable of legislating for man. 

€ cannot ferm any correct notions of the 
being for whom he has. to provide laws. He 
will not allow, and consequently he cannot 


But the|but it may prove, that society having been 


ruled by these feelings so long, cannot be go- 
verned without them.” 

We have quoted somewhat largely from this 
work, as the production of a learned man, and 
once professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, and 
also as treating of a subject much discussed at 
this period ; but we desire it to be understood 
that we have done so, simply to do justice to the 
publication, without adopting its opinions. 








Comstable’s Miscellany, Vol. LXVII.  Swit- 
serland, France, and the Pyrenees, in 1830, 
Vol. II. By Derwent Conway. Edinburgh, 
1831. Constable and Co.; London, Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 

Tuoveu this volume has been out some time, 
we could only now find space to render the 
justice due to if. 

Mr. Conway is one of our very, pleasantest 
tourists ; he travels for the benefit-of others as 
well as hisown. Lively and accurate, we know 
few pages that so exactly picture what they 
describe. One cause perhaps‘is, that our tra- 
veller has really seen what he writes about: his 
notes are taken on the spot, hence they have 
the animation of life, and the interest of truth. 
We shall collect a few of the most miscellane- 
ous varieties: 

** The Place Bellecour of Lyons is a much finer 
square than the only square in Paris, the Place 
Vendéme ; and the greater part of it has been 
erected since the Revolution of 1793. At that 
period it was the scene of dreadful outrage. 
The destruction of this square was made a re- 
publican féte. The infamous barbarian Cou- 
thon, who was too infirm to walk, was carried 
round the Place on a palanquin, and gave the 
signal of destruction y striking the condemned 
house with a small hammer, saying, at the 
same time, * Maison, je te frappe de mort !’”’ 
There is much truth in the ensuing re. 
marks : 

“ It is not at all uncommon to find, in the 
page of the traveller, some such observation as 
this —‘ The city presents a magnificent and 
almost magical effect when viewed at a dis- 
tance. As you approach, it seems a city of 
palaces; but, no sooner do you enter it, than 
the delusion is at an end; the streets are nar- 
row and gloomy; you are at once shut in 
among high walls, and shut out from the light 
of day.’ So talks many an intelligent traveller ; 
and indeed, I scarcely know any book of travels 
in southern countries, in which narrow streets 





guard against, the evils with which human 


but the subordination of former times was 
In all 
classes a dignified submission was found, to use 
The Com. | the language of Burke, which was produced by 


nature is surrounded. He is ignorant of the|city. Now, so far from agreeing with these 
elements of which man is composed, of his real | travellers, I bless narrow streets, and almost 
position as a créaturé in thé scale of being, and | feel inclined to doubt, whether those who speak 
of the peculiar circumstances in which he is|so much in disp: ent of them, have in 
placed. Amongst other blunders, writers of | reality visited the fetes 

this description are continually imputing the} are felt. 
miseries of mankind to the errors of govern-| chiefly refetable to their climate ; and there is 
ment, when, in truth, the faults are mutual, {equal wisdom in the brick floors, dark apart- 
and a corrupt people necessarily produce a cor- | ments, and narrow streets of the southern cities, 
This view of life drawn by] as in the thickl 
philosophy excites an intercourse of perpetual] stoves ofthe north. Peculiarities in the usages 
agitation and jealousy, in which its business is} of the people, also, arise from the climate in 
conducted, as if one class was necessarily in aj which they live; and customs that would justly 
state of natural hostility with another, and that excite astonishment in one country, ought not 
they were ordained to hate and prey on each] to create even a smile in another. 
other: but these angry feelings are of modern] a due consideration of the influences and re- 
date, and they are the result of the false view 
of their own circumstances, which the writers 


where their blessings 
The peculiarities of every country are 


matted rooms and heated 


ithout 


sults of climate upon the habits of the peo- 
ple in different countries, a traveller is apt 
to draw many false conclusions. He might 
conclude, that in Naples, or in Seville, there is 
more distress among the lower orders than in 
London, because, in these cities, he sees hun- 
dreds lying asleep during the night in the 
streets; but the same persons who are house- 
less in Seville, would not be houseless in Lon- 
don. Some miserable hovel would receive 
them. It is merely that the climate measures 
the scale of necessities.” 

The French do not appear to be very great 
favourites with our author. 
“ With the recollection of these tables d*héte 
fresh in my memory, I cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity that seems to be open to me in this vol- 
ume, of calling in question the correctness of 
two very common, but very erroneous opinions. 
One of these is, that the French ave the most 
polite people in the world. Now, I think pre- 
cisely the reverse; and that the middle classes 
of Frenchmen have the smallest share of true 
politeness of any people in the world. A 0 | 
selfish man cannot be polite; and a very self. 
conceited man cannot be polite; and I think 
no one who understands much. of French cha- 
racter will hesitate to admit, that it is not un- 
tinctured by selfishness or vanity. No place 
is better suited than a table d’héte for discover- 
ing these wéaknesses, ially the former ; 
and I think it impossible that one can rise from 
a table Whéte in any part of France, without 
an unfavourable impression of French charac- 
ter, particularly of French politeness. Happy 
i¢ the man who, at a French table d’héte, is 
seated near the president or general carver ; or 
who has thé Courage to be independent of eti- 
quette, by drawing towards him whatever dish 
he fancies, and helping himself, without re- 
garding his neighbours. I have a hundred 
times been surprised at the cool effrontery with 
which a Frenchman will sweep the eatable 
morsels from a dish of volaille, and pass the 
bare bones to his neighbour with the prettiest 
bow of invitation, and perliaps even, ‘Mon- 
sieur, veut-il prendre un morceau de volaille 2’ 
when all the volail/e has been transferred to his 
own plate. But another failing besides self- 
ishness contributes towards the incivility of a 
Frenchman at a table d’héte —I mean his love 
of eating. Here I come to the other erroneous 
opinion entertained of the French—that they 
are small eaters. The French are enormous 
eaters; and I do not really think there are in 
the character of the French any more promi- 
nent features than their love of eating what is 
good, and their love of eating much. The 
French endeavour to get over the charge by 
saying, that if they eat of many things, they 
take little of each. This is far from the truth. 
A Frenchman will take of soup and bouilli 
alone, as much as would suffice for the dinner 





ate not spoken of as a blot upon many a fine 


of au Englishman of moderate appetite. But 
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this is only the commencement of his dinner : 
his cételette is to come, his poisson is to come, 
his volaille, his réti, his gibier, his ‘légumes, 
his crime, his 3 and along'with this he 
devours—for eat would fot’ half express the 
eagerness of the action he devours as much 
bread as would serve the household of an En- 
glish family for ‘a’ day ; and svhile’ he’ thus 
gormandises, he will turn’ round to you, and 
say, ‘ Vous atitres mangent beaucoup plus que 
nous.’ And let it he recollected; that it is not 
once a day, but twice or three times, that a 
Frenchman makes the tour ‘of soup and beef, 
and cutlet and fowl, and roast,’and vegetables, 
ahd dessert, His déjetiné a la fourchette 
scarcely differs from his dinner; and his supper 
is only w’thitd edition of the same; and yet 
people are so’abstird as to say that the French 
eat little. Tluy it down as a general position, 
thitévery'Frenchman is an epicure; and that 
epicurism fs ‘not unfréquently allied with glut- 
tony. 'I have never seen the people of any 
countrv lay so’ great a stress upon their dinner 
as the French. ‘Bon diner is scarcely ever out 
of their mouths 5 ‘and not French men only, but 
French women ‘also, married women at least, 
are entitled t6’ be’ classed! ‘among the epicures. 
I onght rot'to be enitirély ignorant of French 
propensiti¢s. and habits, for Ihave spent alto- 
gether five’ years in’ France; and I wish I 
possessed “ag ‘nach the’ power, as I have the 
inclination, to 'draw a ‘true’ portrait of French 
character.’ |! 

Agaiti :—“ One of the days I spent at Mont- 
élier ‘chariced to be’ some’ great jour de féte. 
n the evening the promenade was illuminated, 

arid all the inhabitants of Montpelier assembled 
there. Griefs, cares, regrets, anxieties, seemed 
all to have been left at home. There were 
holyday faces there by thousands, as well as 
dresses; and I believe the hearts and 
ad their holyday too. One grand dis- 


holyda 
minds h 
tinction between French and English character 
lies in this,—that when the English determine 


to be happy, they never suected ; while, on the 
other Nand, When the mofhing of a holyday 
arrives, when a jour de féte invites a French- 
man to join in its gaieties, he resolves to enjoy 
himself, and his resolution is carried into effect ; 
he is always ready to say, 
To-night, at least to- 
‘Whate’er to-morrow: 
How extraotdifiary a riddle is French charac- 
tet! Made up of*contradictions, it defies the 
philosopher, ‘and staggers the phrenologist, 
with all his*skill in balances and neutralisa- 
tions; though, T confess, I think these seem- 
. ing contradictions may be explained more satis- 
factorily by the disciple of the school of many 
organs, than by the believer in the mind one 
and indivisible. An enthusiast in war, an en- 
thusiast in science, an enthusiast in trifling, 
and yet no real enthusiast after all—for how 
can there be enthusiasm in a people destitute 
of poetry and sentiment? A Frenchman seems 
to be an inexplicable being. But all the appa- 
rent contradictions in his character have their 
origin, I suspect, in one passion—national 
vanity. It is not the love of fighting that 
leads a French army from Paris to Moscow, 
but JZ gloire. The philosophe who sits at his 
midnight lamp, cannot contemplate his triumph 
and discoveries, without mixing them up with 
la gloire of another kind—the scientific reputa- 
tion of la grande nation. And when a French- 
man hurries to the Théétre Francais, to wit- 
ness the representation of a comedy of Moliére, 
or a tragedy of Racine or Voltaire, a view to 
his own gratification is not the sole i i 
motive; he fancies—nay, he is la 


it be gay, 





comédie Francaise is the most perfect in the 
world; that there never was but one Racine, 
or one Voltaire ; and that it isa duty to uphold 
and patronise that which so nearly concerns the 
glory of his country. The national vanity of 
the French is boundless and incurable. It em- 
braces the whole range of the arts and sciences 
—all that in which men contend for pre-emi- 
nence, or pride themselves in. It is this that 
carries a Frenchman to the Académie de Mu- 
sigue, to listen to the worst music in the world 
—this that crowds the gallery of the French 
school of painting, and leaves the Italian school 
neglected—this that produces a thousand copies 
of David, and not one of Raphael, or Titian, or 
Murillo—this that endured the despotism of 
Louis XIV., because he was the vainest ‘of 
kings, and loved a gloire—this that tore'down 
the bastile, murdered a king;\and abjured God; 
because such things were a spectacle for the 
world to gaze at—this. that received the yoke 
of Napoleon, because the spectacle of revolution 
was no longer new,.and because his ambition 
and Ja gloire Francaise went hand in hand— 
this that encouraged industry, commerce, and 
manufactures, during fifteen years, because 
France could not be great without them—and, 
finally, this that now threatens to desolate 
Europe with the scourge of war, because Ja 
grande nation is bexinning to be forgotten. 
Much good and much evil has arisen from the 
predominance of a passion like this; but it is 
evidently impossible to calculate upon the actions 
of a people who are so governed.” 

Anecdotes. : 

“T was amused at & small town between 
Montpelier and Beziéres, at which I stopped 


to dine; with the conversation of a French '| 


gentleman ‘at the table @hétc, who entertained 
the company with an explanation of the reason 
why the English travel so much. He said this 
was owing to a disease brought, on by the fogs ; 
that it was called in France Ja maladie noir ; 
that its symptoms were low spirits, and a de- 
sire to move from one place’ to another ; and 
that the only cure was foreign travel. He ap- 
pealed to me, whether or not he spoke the 
truth ; and, as I really thought he had de- 
scribed the disease fairly, I admitted that he 
was right ; and that, before I left England, I 
was grievously afflicted with it. * * * 

‘©The soldier who accompanied me round 
the citadel complained bitterly of inaction, 
and the long continuance of peace. I asked 
him, what country he and his comrades would 
like to make war upon—l’Espagne? At the 
mention of so unworthy an enemy as Spain, 
he only smiled. I next mentioned Russia ;— 
he shrugged his shoulders, as if-hei would have 
said, that fighting against frost:and snow tvas 
no fighting at all. 1 then mentioned England ; 
he said the English and French were best in 
friendship ;— ‘ ce; t, added he, signifi- 
cantly. I knew the force of the word, and saw 
that the idea was not disagreeable: but it is 
upon Prussia that the French desire to take 
vengeance. The mention of Prussia called 
forth a ‘sacre.’ He said he was ready, and 
all Frenchmen were ready, to march against 
Prussia. I have never found any variation in 
this statement in France. The French hate 
the Prussians even more than they hate the 
English ; and I think it may be safely predict- 
ed, that, should a French army ever set foot 
on Prussian soil, it will be a war of extermi- 
nation. _ sf 

** In the vault of the Cordeliers there was 
formerly a number of dead bodies, so well pre- 
served as almost to emulate life. I mention 
this only, because, about forty years ago, a tra- 


SS SE SE eC 
gical event was connected with this vault. ‘The 
son and heir of one of the first families in 
Thoulouse engaged, for a wager, to spend an 
hour at midnight among the dead bodies. He 
went ; but not returning, his companions sought 
him, and found him in the inside of the open 
door, dead. The key of the vault was found 
in the door, and a part of his clothes entangled 
with it. He had no doubt opened the door, 
and, upon endeavouring to go forward, had 
found himself held—and fear had done the 
rest.”’ This is also an old English story, only 
in our version the finale is not so tragic. 

“ The summit of one of the towers is called 
Pierre de U Aigle, from the following tradition : 
—Charlemagne laid siege to the castle, and, 
not being able to take it. by assault, resolved to 
force it to-a capitulation by:starvation. But 
Mirat, the lord of the castle, chaneed to be an 
especial favourite of Notre Dame. du Puy (St. 
Pé), and she sent an eagle’'to' the summit of 
the castle, carrying in its beak a large fish alive. 
Mirat, taking advantage of this, miracle, sent 
the fish to Charlemagne, as a proof that the gar- 
rison was not without food ; aud Charlemagne, 
knowing that a live fish could not be had on 
the top of the hill, perceived that it was a mi- 
racle ; and, finding that Mirat was under the 
protection of the Lady, of Puy, proposed less 
hard conditions, and that, in place of surrender- 
ing the castle to him, it should be surrendered 
{to Notre Dame du Puy. It is strange, that 
the Lady of St. Pé should have taken so great 
a fancy to Mirat, who was not a Christian ; 
but the tradition adds, that he was afterwards 
baptised.” 
| Specimen of difference in taste. 

* The expense of accommodation at St. Sau- 
veur differs, not ‘atcording to its excellence, 
but almost solely according’ to its situation. 
The place consists of one ‘very small street ; 
the front-rooms look into the street, and the 
back-rooms over the Gave, and towards the 
delightful scenery I have attempted to describe ; 
for one sidef the street’ is built upon the 
precipice above the river. The expense of 
those rooms which are in the back part of the 
house, is therefore double the expense of those 
which look towards the street. I was begin- 
ning to despair of finding a room :to my mind, 
when a French.‘gentleman, who occupied an 
apartment towards the river, politely offered to 
cede his apartment: but he was candid enough 
not to disguise the motive of his apparently 
‘civil offer; he said he was tired of his room, 
and that it was ennuyeur to look always at 
|mountains and. rivers.” 

Predilection ‘of the French for every thing 
Parisian. 

‘¢ Leaving Paris in the diligence for Aix-la- 
Chapelle, I chanced to observe, in conversation 
with a French gentléman, that I was tired of 
plains, and that a country without mountains 
could not be interesting; and, observing that 
a lady opposite seemed to listen to the con- 
versation, I turned to her, and said, * You 
have no mountains, madam, in Paris.’ ‘Jé 
vous demande pardon, Monsieur,’ said she with 
the utmost seriousness; and, With something 
of an offended air, ‘ nous avons les Montagnes 
Russes.2 * Ah! o’est vrai,’ I replied; ‘ mille 
pardons!” 

We reserve a few more pleasant anecdotes 
for our next No. 


! 





Ode to Wellington. By a Labouring Cottager. 
8vo. pp. 16. London, 1831. Watson. 
Tuomas Poynter, jun. of North End, Ful- 
ham, is the individual who furnishes us with 
this bright example of the “ March of Intel- 
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lect,” and startling illustration of the advan’ 
to be derived from the ‘* spread of knowledge!” 
He, it seems, carried on a controversy with 
Major Cartwright, in 1818, respecting the sex 
of Liberty. ‘The Major, he tells us, ‘* insisted 
that it was a ‘masculine virtue, while I had 
arrayed her in the garb of the female sex.” 
But the most important part of this dispute, at 
the present time, is, that Mr. Poynter, jun. 
declares, ‘* I shall not now alter my opinion. 
The fighting girls of Paris have convinced me 
that it is not entirely a masculine virtue.” 

This momentous affair, however, is only 
settled in a note; the gist of the publication is 
in rhyme, or Fulham North End poesy. . Mr. 
Poynter, jun., at the very outset, points to the 
source of his inspiration, which is nothing else 
thari ‘* blue: eyes;”’ for, apostrophising Eng- 
land, he sings : 

“ ! 
Wgtall ache tothe waves 


Her blue-eyed girls condemned no more 
To basely * suckle slaves.’ 


jion’s darkest n 
Our blue-eyed girls Rat — 
And at the close— 
* But Liberty, triumphant now 
In England’s glorious isle, 
Shall speed the shuttle and the plough— 
Her blue-eyed girls shall smile.” 

Far be it from ‘us to follow the bard whither 
all the infatuation of these blue eyes leads him: 
he is the most excursive of writers, annihilating 
time and space with wonderful facility, and 
rapidity. | Hére we have. Rodney and Digby 
fightitig’ 

’’ © Near to the’ Cane-isles’* shore 3” 
and next line the burst— 
’ “« Spirit of Ney, inspire my lay.” 
And so, by leaps, we are carried from one sub- 
ject to another, and not only from one end of 
the world to another, but. to new worlds, Tar- 
tatus, fairies, visions, ghosts, &c. &c. &c,, and 
all, ag the showmen with their boxes say, in 
the wonderful small size. of sixteen pages. 
These pages, however, are quite enough to 
‘* spill the proud renown” of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, of whom it is finely, though not very 
intelligibly, said : 
‘« Russia’s barbaric chief might hail, 
And Clasp thee to his breast ; 
On every other land thou’d fail 
» bh» )Doehave thy footsteps prest.” 
How different was Cincinnatus! 
** No pension-seeking slave was hey” 
he was simply the Roman Dictator, invested 
with absolute powers and yet 
‘© What must have felt Attilia’s heart; 
When, with the wreath of victory 


Returned, he'd to his plough depart, 


Leaving his laurels on her knee ?” 

which beautiful stanza we the rather que ‘te, for 
the sake of the affecting appeal attache d to it 
manote. ‘TJ leaye,” says Thomas Po ynter, 
jun. “ the loving wives or Englishmem to an- 
swer this question. Married ladies, help me— 
do, my dears !” 

Oh! the ingratiating tief 0’ the work !— 
Wwe must leaye him alone with his ‘dears ” in 
his glory. ~ 








Millman’s Tales, adapted for the highe w Class.2s 


of Youth. 12mo. pp. 310. Lond: mm, 1831. 
Souter. 


pa writer. supposes the family. of .2 Colonel 
tanley, for whose edification certain. ;tales are 


* Have looked-Guthrie’s Geography and Ma Ite Brun, 





but cannot find out these islands a a 
” r : iit is ( “anailles’ 
— the Canaill pein mentioned in abe Fre nch dic- 
ok bhedlan: - A’happy conjectural emenda- 
+ Quere, Nay? Marshal Ney. is called .«« the ;>remier 
Stenadier of France,” and no a ever in goked the spirit 
Preniler grenadier to inspire poetry 's Devil. 
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tages | recited; amd circumstances are imagined to 


prove the importance of correcting erroneous 
feelings and dispositions, and of implanting, 
instead, sound principles and a just mode of 
thinking. Without laying claim. either to ele- 
gance of style, or to much ingenuity in the 
way of invention, there is sufficient ability dis- 
played in this volume to recommend. it to the 
class for which it has been composed. It is 
likely to excite an interest in the young; its 
precepts are good, and its whole tendency mo- 
rally beneficial We do not know how the 
authoress reconciles the ages of the Stanley 
family with the usual periods between children 
of one mother ; for according to her statement 
(pp. 2, 3), it would appear that John was 15 
years of age, Matilda 14, William (not a twin) 
also 14, Henry 123, and Julia 12.. In books of 


‘| instruction, it fis desirable to be very accurate, 


even in family. matters. 





A Trip to Paris; in Verse. By T.S. Allen, 
author of ‘Original Rhymes.” Pp. 113. 
Dudley. London, 1831. Hurst and Co. 

THEY say poetry is a drug now, and does not 

sell. We hope it does, for surely else 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is broke loose. 

It is melancholy to see such things in print; 

and the only consolation is, that the folly is 

innocuous, except to persons in our situation, 
who ‘must have'a portion of time wasted by 
such absurdities. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Religious Customs, &c. of the Natives on the 
Gold Coast of Africa. By Major Ricketts. 
In every town of consequence, pynins (a kind 
of magistrate) are chosen by the inhabitants — 
generally from among the elder males.-— for the 
purpose of hearing and determining! upon all 
complaints. The pynins are also the council of 
the caboceer, or chief of the place; with whom 
they sit in court or council.on any important 
question of public interest. They wear, when 
employed in their official duty, «a peculiarly 
constructed hat of straw, round the crown of 
which is tied a vine, emblematic of wisdom. 
Some of the natives possess great. eloquence, 
and shew much animation and cleverness 
when pleading a cause in which they feel 

interested. 

The fetishmen, so called from being sup- 
posed to possess supernatural powers, are ex- 
ceedingly artful and full of deceit; they infuse 
into the minds of the people the seeds of super- 
Stition, with the view of being consulted on 
every occasion of trouble. An. individual who 
has been robbed, or has experienced some other 
calamity, immediately consults a fetishman | to 
discover’ the thief, or cause of the evils who, 
after making use of some pretended magic art, 
and having obtained answers to questions put 
by him to the applicant, unhesitatingly de- 
nounces some unfortunate being as the robber 
or witch; and nothing can exonerate the 
accused, if he be poor, from the charge thus 
imputed to him, although circumstances might 
tend to prove him innocent of the crime. |The 
fetishmen, or priests, are without difficulty 
bribed, which they accept under the cloak of 
having first consulted the deity, who had 
agreed to receive a certain sum. They will 
also afterwards demand more money in the 
name of the fetish, whom they will state as not 
being satisfied. So great is the dread of the 
natives to offend the fetish, that they even 
pawn their own children to raise the means of 
appeasing his wrath; as if implicit obedience 





should not be paid, horrid expedients ‘are re- 





sorted to; and should ness be implored, 
the avenging fetish wv rag a handsome. pre- 
sent before he is reconciled. 

When a person. is afflicted with any alarm- 
ing disease, application for relief is made to the 
fetishman, who, perhaps, will order an egg near 
hatching, ,or a ‘thicken, t9 be laid on a certain 
spot in,some highway, inorder to transfer the 
complaint to the, person who, might unthink. 
ingly. tread upon .it., Passengers noticing any 
of these .charms,lying in their way, avoid 
them with the greatest caution, and no one will 
dare to remoye them out of the path. 

At Cape Coast, the women, who are gene- 
rally employed on this great occasion, called 
the yam custom, (celebration. of the har- 
vest,) make public, offerings in.a to the 
great fetish ; which is. a, rock. lying close 
to the walls of the castle. | It breaks the great 
waves of the sea that incessantly. dash against 
it, and thus preserves, the, fortification from 
injury by the surge.... The,.waves come with 
such fury at times, that the.spray is,sent com- 
pletely over the ramparts. Another, great fetish 
which they have is a salt-pond, about a mile 
from, and to the, westward/of the castle; in 
which, at certain periods of the; year, large and 
delicious mullets,are taken, ..Previous to the 
offering, consisting, generally of yams, eggs, 
palm.oil, and the blood: of some animal, being 
made, the women, with.their facés,and limbs 
chalked, parade the town in a body, each car- 
rying her own portion in a.calabash, or an 
earthen vessels | They then, visit the rock, on 
which. they, ist. their, oblations; and no 
sooner do they depart, than theturkey-buzzards, 
apparently aware of avhat is. going on, approach 
and, devour the,offerings. ..These birds are so 
very tame that they will hardly get out of a 
person’s way ;.and it is eonsidered a t 
offence to the fetish to anny 4 any of them. 
Every family of consequence. haye also their 
own private fetish, which they keep concealed 
in their | , but denote its pre there 
by signs hung outside on the doors. This has 
a great effect in deterring thieves from the 
premises. 

They bury the dead in their houses. The 
death of a member of a family is promulgated 
by discharges of musketry; and the females 
with their friends publicly lament the event. 
On the day appointed for interring the de- 
ceased, the different branches of the family, 
with their bedies, faces, and limbs chalked, 
and dressed, out in all their finery, parade the 
streets separately, following a chest containing 
bottles filled with ardent spirits, with a piece 
of cloth laid on the top of the chest, which is 
carried by a young female. In this manner 
each branch of the family, singing as they pro- 
ceed, arrive at the place of burial. If any of 
the''relations refuse to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the funeral, they are for ever after 
scouted—hence this parade of spirits and cloth. 
The scene which takes place, from the profuse 
use of the former both by men and women, and 
their lamentations, added to the stunning noise 
of the drums—the discharges of musketry, 
generally over-loaded—and the piercing voices 
of the singing-men, who come at times from 
great distances to partake of the libations, and 
for hire—can better be imagined than des 
scribed. . These scenes of revelry, if the de- 
ceased was of consequence, last frequently for a 
week 3 and) repetition of it commonly takes 
place every seven:years after, which, if possi- 
ble, is’ still:more expensive; and families, on 
such. occasions, have been obliged to pawn some 
part-of:themselves in order to bear the expense. 
Cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, are purchased, 
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and = oon —— friends, the 
scene of riot u many days. 

The birth of & child-fe announced by dis 
charges of musketry. The women ‘are ‘not 
confined after the event, but proceed: in their 
occupations, as if nothing had taken place. : 

When a young female ble, 
she is dressed out in the gayest manner her 
friends can afford, with a m of gold 
ornaments; and a number.of small silver keys, 
hung on a silver ring, is suspended bya string 
round her waist, and hang down low in front 
of her. She is then paraded round the town, 
to give notice that she is marriageable. The 
young lady pays visits to all her friends and 
acquaintances, who congratulate her on the 
happy event, and make her presents. 

At a certain od when a female is preg- 
nant with her first child, she is taken to the 
sea-side, or to some other place where the 
water is dedicated to the fetish, and ducked. 
On her way she is pelted by her friends with 
dirt and filth, which she calmly bears, conceiv- 
ing it an honour done her. The ceremony 
being ‘ended, she is clothed in new drapery, 
— returns home amidst shouts of congratula- 

ion. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
To the Editor of the Lisbon Gazette. 


In the Gazette of August 13th, 1831, I find 
the following article under the head of Paris, 
July 22d :— 

“The cholera morbus a for the first 
time in 1817, in the ta of the — 
Jessore is the mative country of the cholera 
morbus. It is well to know this, considering 
how little we are acquainted with this dis- 
order.” 

Notwithstanding this positive assertion, I 
must be allowed to say, that“I think it very 
difficult to assign exactly the native mang | of 
the cholera morbus, or to mark the exact date 
of its origin. If but little is known respecting 
the disorder, in this case the blame must fall 
on those who might have’ known more had 
they taken the trouble to quire. 

If the cholera morbus for the first 
time in 1817 in the Delta of the Ganges, be it 
so; but the cholera morbus was much older in 
India, and was known at least 249 years before 
that date ; for in 1568 there was published, by 
Dr. Garcia da Horta, a native of Elvas (a very 
able, learned, and diligent — physi- 
cian), a treatise in the Portuguese language, in 
which he states me what the cholera 
morbus is, under di t names, its principal 
causes, its 8 and the mode of curing it. 
The title of this treatise is ‘ Colloquios, or the 
simples and medicaments of India, and of some 
medicinal plants found there; treating of some 
things pertaining to practical medicine, and 
other useful information. Goa, por Joannes 
de Edem a 10 de Abril 1568.”” So we read in 
Barbosa, Bibliotheca Lusitana, tom. ii. p. 325. 

This invaluable work is not to be met with 
either in Portuguese or Latin: it is not in the 
public library at Lisbon, nor in some others 
where I inquired for it. However, in the 
library of our Convent of Nossa Senhora de 
Jesus at Lisbon, there are two Latin editions 
of Dr. Garcia da Horta’s work, which are of 
the number of those mentioned by Barbosa as 
published in Antwerp. I have before me the 
fourth edition, which bears the following title: 
‘* Aromatum, et simplicium aliquot Medica- 
mentorum apud Indos nascentium Historia, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a D. Garcia ab Horto, pro Regis Indie Medico: 
deinde Latino sermone in epitomen contracta 
et iconibus ad vivum expressis, ocupletiori. 
busque annotatiunculis illustrata a Carolo Clu- 
sio Atrebate. Quarta editio, castigatior, et 
aliquod locis auctior. Antverpie, ex officina 
Plantiniana, apud Viduam, et Joannem More. 
tum, 1593. Cum gratia et privilegio.”” 

In chap. xxii. p. 207, after speaking of cur- 
cas, he thus writes :— 4 

** Sed quoniam in cholericw passionis men- 
tionem incidimus, ejus causas, signa, et curandi 
rationem hic subjiciemus. 

“ yoriga Grecis, cholera Latinis (vulgus 
medicorum cholericam passionem nominat), In- 
dis Morxi, id est, malum ob nimiam cibi i . 
gitationem contractum, Lusitanis vocabulum 
corrumpentibus Mordexi, Arabibus Hachaiza, 
tametsi corrupte legatur apud Rhazen Saida, 
morbus est acutissimus, his presertim regioni- 
bus, presentibusque eget remediis. Nam ple- 
rumque intra viginti quatuor, interdum vero 
decem horarum spatium hominem necat; et 
quando tardissime, quarto die. 

“ Cause.—Solet accidere ob multam. crudita- 
tem, aut alimentorum pravitatem, interdum 
etiam ob immodicum veneris usum, idque 
magna ex parte Junio et Julio, qui sunt Indis 
menses hiberni. 

“ Signa.—Pulsus languidus est et eoncisus,’ 
difficilis respiratio ; sequitur frigidus sudor 
foris, intus vero incendium et sitis, oculi con- 
nivent, vigilie torquent, frequens vomitus, et 
per inferna excretio, ut tandem virtus expul- 
trix plane eoncidat, et subsequatur musculorum 
contractio ét tensio. 

“ Curatio.._.Danda est opera, ut confestim 
et sine mora succarratur; ventriculus vitiosis 
humoribus primum evacuetur medicamento 
vomitam ciente, quale est quod hordei et cu- 
mini’ decocto (quod in hoc’ morbo efficax re- 
medium esse ' i coustat): alvus vero 


clystere ex neotl et furfuris décocto, ‘leo |; 


rosaceo, inquam, ‘voleo rosarum, et melle rosa- 
ceo colato eluatur : my universum pan- 
nis asperis et calefactis fricetur, collum, dor- 
sum, et crura calidis oleis inungantur, quale 
est castorinum et rutaceum. Ubi exacta appa- 
raerit concoctio, datur egro stillatitius liquor 
perdicis, aut galline pinguis, e qua pinguedo 
exempta sit; deinde cum pauxilla aqua canelle 
et rosacea, momentoque corallii et auri, injecta 
eydonia frustulatim concisa ; que si recentia 
non inveniantur, muria condita, prius tamen 
albo vino diluta. Aqua nulla propinetur, aut, 
si omnino opus est, pauxillum detur, in qua 
aurum ignitum extinctum sit ; interdam vinum 
cum canella, tametsi.in victus ratione hujus- 
modi calida raro prescribam, sed foris dum- 
taxat admoveam (roborando videlicet ventri- 
culo) inuncione ex oleo mastichino et nardine, 
deinde canella facta. 

‘“* Peculiaria vero sunt remedia theriaca vino 
aut aqua rosacea, aut stillatitio vanelle licore 
macerata, pro necessitatis ratione, unicornu, 
lignum colubrinum, radix Malacensis, de qui- 
bus libro primo. Presentius vero remedium 
non inveni tribus granis lapis bezar (male vulgo 
scribitur lapis bezuar), cujus supra memini; 
mirum enim in modum cordis vires reficit. 

*¢ Porro eum morbum Indici medici hac ra- 
tione curant. Propinant egris aquam decoc- 
tionis orize cum pipere et cumini; pedibus 
cauteria admovent, piper longum in jos in- 
jiciunt: adversus autem musculorum contrac- 
tiones et tensiones, validis ligaturis brachia, 
cruraque ad genua, deinde ad pedes usque con- 
stringunt, et suum psetre edensum 12) exi- 
bent.” 


As some may doubt whether passio cholerica 


ene 

be the: diserder in question, it may be proper 
to observe, that this name, as well as diarrhea 
cholerica, means the same as cholera morbus. 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Paris, 1813, 
tom. v. And I repeat the above remark—“ it 
is well to know this, considering how little we 
are acquainted with this disorder.” 

The other edition, which, as I said, is in the 
library of this convent, is also, “ Antverpiz : 
ex officina Christophori Plantini, Architypo- 
graphi Regii cro. 10. Exxit.” It is not 
stated what edition it is; but page 216 has 
exactly the same Latin text that I have copied 
above. 

Whoever desires, any information respecting 
Garcia da Horta, or Orta, as Barbosa writes— 
how eminent he was for his literary acquire. 
ments, and how much celebrity his treatise 
obtained him in Europe —may consult the 


Bibliotheca Lusitana of Barbosa, in the place 
above quoted. . 
Fr. Mawoet REBeEtto Da Siva. 
Convent of Nossa Senhora de Jesus, 
20th August, 1831. 


STEAM BISCUITS, 


Our readers will recollect. that. we some time 
ago gave an account of the new process of 
making biscuits by steam, which was then in- 
troduced at the victualling-yard, Portsmouth. 
Since that. period the manufactory has been 
continued and improved, aud we have now on 
our table a specimen-biseuit of jlast. week’s 
batch. It ts us‘ with the latest improve- 


ment, which though very obyious and simple, 


is one of much utility, consisting merely in the 
form of the biscuit, which is‘hexagonal instead 
of the usual round shape. - It will immediately 
appear how much more suitable this is for 
stowage than the round biscuit, how much bet- 
ter it will pack for keeping, and how much less 
room it will occupy. Thousands of hexagons, 
cut by the ine with mathematical preci- 
sion, ean be ple both ‘laterally and in per- 
pendicular layers without losing an inch; while 
in the round, there was almost as much of 
waste space as of solid package. The import- 
ance of the change on ship-board is of great 
advantage, and “‘ as. round as a biscuit” will 
soon be an antiquarian saying. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Volcanic Island, §c. From a Sketch by 
an Officer of H.M.S. St. Vincent. On stone 
by Haghe. _.R. Ackermann. 

A SINGULAR, and, we dare say, very accurate 

representation of this remarkable phenomenon. 

The dash, of jsmoke,, water; lava, clouds, is 

tremendously beautiful, . By one of our va- 

rieties it will be seen, that this picture is pro- 
bably all, that. is left, ef the New Island ; and, 
consequently, it may, be known to future geo- 

graphersas Ackermann’s Isle, and not Graham s, 

as attempted by seamen, out of compliment to 

the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


The Cathedral Antiquities of England. No. L. 
Hereford Cathedral, No. Lif. Longman 
and Co. : 

Tuts concluding portion of the “ History and 

Illustration of Hereford Cathedral” is* worthy 

of the work of which it forms a part; and we 

cannot give it higher praise. e know no 
man whose talents and perseverance, and whose 
fidelity to the enga which he makes 
with the public, better entitle him to encour- 
agement and reward than Mr. Britton. It is 
with pain, therefore, that we read the follow- 








ing passage in his address : 





“ Authorship has rarely produced fortune to 
its professors ; but it brings enjoyments above 
the common pursuits of life; and hence it has 
induced many men of'sensibility and studious 
habits to embroil themselves in its’ countless 
anxieties and cares. The writer of the Cathe- 


dral Antiquities has had an ample share of 


these, but he is still impelled onward, — he is 
buoyed up by hope; and although ‘the en- 
lightened and liberal public,’ as it is flatteringly 
called, has not yet remunerated him, he is not 
inclined to despair or retire. If encouraged 
by no other reward, he has had a fair portion 
of amusement and excitement, as well as the 
applauding comments of many critical journals, 
and of distinguished antiquaries, who feel an 
interest in and can duly appreciate such publi- 
cations. In prosecuting the Cathedral Anti- 
quities, he has devoted nearly twenty years of 
an active, anxious life, zealously devoted to the 
subject; and had public encouragement kept 
up rather than damped his energies, he 
would, ere now, have completed the illustra- 
tion and historical display of all the English 
cathedrals. Age, however, creeps on, and im- 
perceptibly undermines his bodily fabric and 
faculties, as it does the stability of churches ; 
and all must yield to the tyranny of time. 
Feeling, as is natural at the age of sixty, some 
cuts and scratches from his sithe, and the im- 
possibility of guarding against others which he 
daily aims at legs, arms, eyes, and heart, it 
becomes necessary to prepare for a final settle- 
ment with him, conscious that he will make 
out a balance in his favour.” 

We trust that this “ balance” will not be 
struck for many years; and in the meanwhile, 
we strongly recommend the world of taste and 
elegant literature, not to delay discharging its 
arrears to one to whom it is so deeply indebted, 


Villa Rustica. Selected from Buildings and 
Scenesin the Vicinity of Rome and Florence, 
and arranged for and Domestic 
Dwellings; with Plans and Details. By 
Charles Parker, Architect. Part I. Car- 
penter and Son. 

Tuts promises to be a very pleasing and use- 

ful publication ; as it will no doubt furnish a 

number of picturesque hints for the domestic 

architecture of ‘this country: It is to be 
completed in ten or twelve Parts; each con- 

taining two designs, with ground-plans, &c. 

The designs in the present Part are, “ Ra- 

phael’s Villa, in the Borghese Gardens, near 








landscape beauty, and with the rich acoumula- 
tion of mountain scenery, for which that able 
artist is so justly celebrated. 





Countess Grey and her Daughters, Lady Louisa 
Grey (now Lady Durham), and Lady Eliza- 
beth Grey (now Lady Elisabeth Bulteel). 
Engraved by Samuel Cousins, from the ori- 
ginal Picture by the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

A CHARMING group, composed with the 

utmost elegance, and full of delightful expres- 

sion. May we venture to say, that we think a 

little less violence of opposition in the masses 

would have improved the effect ? 


Her late Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, 
when a Child. Engraved by F. C. Louis, 
from an original Drawing by Sir T. Law- 
rence. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

Ir the child is “ father of the man,” it is 

no doubt equally “ mother of the woman.” 

We certainly fancy that we can trace in the 

strongly-marked features of this slumbering 

infant much of the character which animated 
the late lamented princess in her maturer 
years. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, 1830. Painted by the late Sir T. 
Lawrence, P.R.A.; engraved by Samuel 
Cousins. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

WHEN we saw the original half.length in the 

Exhibition at Somerset House, it struck us to 

be one of Sir Thomas’s happiest works; and 

Mr. Cousins has done it ample justice in his 

noble engraving. In addition to the higher 

qualities of resemblance and character, he has 
imparted to the whole, and to the drapery in 
particular, a breadth and a solidity which have 
rarely been equalled. 














CRIGINAL POETRY. 

Translation and Paraphrase of Goethe’s Lines 

in last Gazette. 

From day to day, while Heaven is pleased my 
being to prolong, 

I'll tune my lyre to gratitude, and weave it 

with my song. 

Oh ! let us prize the present time—the present, 

ours alone, — [own. 


Futurity no earthly born may dare to call his 
Though scanty locks and withering bloom 








‘* Having taken considerable pains to ascer- 
tain the fact of his great age, I am convinced 
of the truth of his own statement, confirmed 
as it was by his recollections of persons and 
events connected with his earlier years. One 
of these recollections was his being placed, 
when a boy, on a table in his father’s house, in 
the parish of Knockgraffon, county Tipperary, 
to read to the neighbours, from the Dublin 
newspaper, an account of the coronation of 
George the Second. In that parish he was 
born, July 13th, 1720, O. S. There is no 
register of that period extant in the parish; 
and it is supposed y the present clergyman, 
that no register was then kept. 

“ His father, James Gibson, of Scotch extrac- 
tion, was a land-surveyor, and author of a 
treatise on that subject. He was. brought up 
in the same business, and lived with his father 
till the year 1757, when, in consequence of 
some family disputes; which he related with 
expressions of regret at his misconduct, he left 
home, taking with him some deeds, by which 
he hoped to make out a claim to lands of a 
deceased uncle in the United States, At Water- 
ford, where he went to take his passage for 
America, he was pressed on board the Alcide, 
a'sixty-four gun ship, commanded by Sir James 
Douglas.* é first lieutenant of his ship, 
named Palliser, recognised him, having often 
hunted in his neighbourhood, and persuaded 
him to enter the service, as he could not fail, 
with his education, of getting forward. He is 
accordingly borne on that ship’s books, as I 
have ascertained at the Navy Office, ordinary 
seaman, June 2st, 1757; able seaman, Octo- 
ber Ist, 1759; and on the 25th of March, 1761, 
steward to the purser. Unfortunately, the 
practice did not prevail then of noting the age 
of seamen at the time they entered. He was 
paid off from the Alcide, September the 7th, 
1763, and in the same year was made acting 
purser of the Negro—the real purser did not 
go to sea (such were the abuses of these times), 
but employed him for many years as a deputy, 
at £100 a-year. In 1778 he was made purser 
of the Lowestoffe, and continued in the navy, 
employed in that capacity, till the year 1810, 
when he was pensioned on. the superannuated 
list, being then ninety years of age. From 
that time he lived in a cottage of his own at 
Chelsea, enjoying uninterrupted health till the 
latter end of June 1831, when a shivering fit 
came on in bed; and after a few days’ illness, 
he died on the Ist of July, 1831, within twenty- 










Rome,” and “ A Cot on the High-road be-} Proclaim my | three days of completing his 111th year. 
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among them Captain Browell, Lieut.-Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. To him, therefore, I 
soon after applied, through my friend Mr. 
Locker, one of the commissioners of the hos- 
pital, who presently enclosed to me the fol- 
lowing answer from the lieut.-governor to 
himself :— 

My dear sir, —When I called on old Mr. Gibson last 
year, he informed me.of the Bishop of Liandaff’s kind 
visit to him, and sending some 
trait. 1 fectly recollect th 
pots, on the 24th of July, 

our in number, as we dined at 
also recollect his then stating he was sixty-four; I 
** Old boy, you certainly must be more ;” when he assured 
me he was sixty-four, and no mote, being born in 1720, 
and that he had two aunts then living in Ireland—the 
~~ t was 107, and that he intended to exceed her. 
his 1 was reminded of by the late General Foley, of the 
Royal, taddled shout dt yearsage. Cape Motley, eit 
a! about six t. Motley, - 
pon then junior y ot the hips and I demly 
lieve he is the age he states.—I am, kr sir, yours 


most truly, - BRowgLL. 

R. H. » 12th May, 1831. 

“ The slight discrepancy as to the number 
of guests cannot affect the credit of the main 
story—it rather tends to establish it: I will 
only add, that in all my conversations with him 
I was struck with the clearness of his ideas, 
and the correct and firm expression he gave 
them. He seemed to have a strong sense of 
rp a it was his practice to have a portion 
of the Bible read to him every day. His life 
had been uniformly temperate. His manner 
was rather harsh and commanding to those of 
his own house, but res ul and courteous to 
his visitors, and thankful for their conversa- 
tion, which he always said gave him great 
Satisfaction. 

‘“ Having the highest opinion of the merit of 
yout picture,* and of the engraving, I sincerely 

ope these particulars may be of some service 
in recommending them to public notice; and I 
am, sir, your yery obedient servant, 
“ E. Luanparr. 
«* Deanery, St. Paul's, Sept. 10th, 1831.” 





SKETGHES.OF SOCIETY. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. 
A NuMBER of the Revue Encyclopédique some 
time ago contained an able and amusing article 
on extemporaneous speaking; especially on 
those principles of it which ought to be studied 
by princes. We subjoin a few of the illus. 
trative anecdotes. 

The friends of Louis XVI. lamented his in- 
aptitude to speak with ease to those who were 
presented to him. Scarcely had an officer, a 
man of letters, or an artist, withdrawn, when 
this prince found something kind to say of 
him; the effect of which, however, was lost, as 
he was no longer there to hear it. In this 
respect Louis XVI. was admirably prompt. 
One day the Dauphiness seeing an officer enter 
with a deep scar on his céuntenance, exclaimed, 
“ Mon Dieu, how ugly he is!” ‘ You are 
mistaken, madam,” instantly replied the great 
monarch; ‘* he is one of the handsomest men 
in my kingdom, for he is one of the bravest.’’+ 

Military eloquence is a language by itself. 
It must be studied; not to render it artificial 
—the soldier is no rhetorician—but to take 
the proper tone. At the’ first’ review of the 
troops by Charles X. an old soldier stepped 

“* Gibson was rather vain of his portrait, 
Sp a 


that it was a very good 
cara the portrait of Lo: ‘org 


+ This reminds me (says Poe of t 
an incident which I witnessed. Ata p' 1 v 
a lady was mt with her son, the la' n 
man who had been amputated pass by, . 
tleman who 


** Ah, mamma, look at that gen wi 
leg!” ‘* Myson, do you not observe that he carries it 
at his button-hole?” 








e wore an order. 


and was highly 
Others tafling 
 to-aee it, 


from the ranks with shouldered arms, and said 
to him, “ Sire, twenty-one years of service, 

i and ten wounds, deserve the 
cross; and I have-it not!”’ ‘ You shall have 
it,” said the king. 

The French soldiers love to see in their 
leaders a vivacity correspondent to their own. 
The speech of Henry 1V. before the battle of 
Ivry, may be cited as the model of an address 


large |to them: ‘“* My children,” said he to his 


soldiers, ‘‘ if in the heat of action you should 
stray from your colours, rally round my white 
plume; you will always find it on the path to 
honour and victory !” 

In addressing a large body of troops, a leader 
should be very attentive to one thing; namely, 
to employ only such expressions as call forth 


be.|the affirmative of his hearers. Buonaparte 


neglected this rule on the important 18th 
Brumaire. He was haranguing the troops 
at Saint Cloud, and instead of saying, ‘¢ Is it 
not true that it is I whom you wish for your 
chief; I, who have so often conducted you to 
victory ?” and thereby to have called forth a 
‘¢ Yes,” which would have propagated itself 
throughout the whole line; he said to them, 
Is it not true that you do not wish to have 
any more of the Directory, that feeble and 
contemptible government?” ‘ No! no!” ex- 
claimed the nearest soldiers. “ Is it not true 
that you do not wish for anarchy ?” ‘*No! no!” 
they replied, in a still louder tone. But this 
‘© No,” when it arrived at the last files, occa- 
sioned some hesitation among the most distant 
troops; who, not having heard the questions, 
thought that their comrades differed in opinion 
from the general, and did not wish for him as 
their chief. Added to this, it ought to be 
remembered that “ yes’ in an assembly of men 
always excites more enthusiasm than “ no.” 








music. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WE have this week before us several compo- 
sitions by: the Chevalier Sigismond Neukomm, 
and the poetry by Barry Cornwall; to which 
we think it but right to direct the particular 
attention of the musical world,—supposing that 
others will reap as much delight from the per- 
formance of these pieces as we ourselves have 
done. They are thus entitled — 

* Sleep on, sleep on,” (sung by Mad. Stockhausen.) 

«* David's Lament for Absalom,” (Braham, at the Derby 
Festival.) 

«* Wine!” (Braham.) 

«« The Sea,” (Phillips, Derby Festival.) 

« King Death,” (Phillips, ibid.)* 

Of these various works it is difficult to say 
which is the most captivating, They are re- 
plete with originality and feeling; and never 
did music more truly accompany the words and 
sentiments of the poet. ‘* King Death,’ for 
example, is exceedingly striking and peculiar. 
It is minor throughout, and certainly one of 
the most sweet and solemn productions we 
ever heard. The symphonies are new, and 
strangely adapted to the song, which we can 
well imagine coming with powerful effect from 
the noble voice of Phillips. We quote the 
words, which have also an unearthly strange- 
ness about them : ba 

Death was a rare old fellow, 
He sat where no sun could shine ; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow, 


And r’d out his coal-black wine. 
urrah ! for the coal-black wine. 


There came to him many a maiden, 
__. Whose eyes had fi it to shine, 
=.28_And widows with ’erladen, 
For a draught of his sleep wine. 
H ! for the a wine. 


id 








* Cramer, Addison, Beale, and Co. publishers. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


The scholar left all his learning, 
The poet his fancied woes, 
And the berey bd bloom returning, 
fading rose. 


Like life to 5 

Hurrah ! for the coal-black wine. 

All came to the rare old fellow, 

Who laugh’d till his eyes —o brine, 
As he gave them his hand so 

And pledg'd 

urrah 


iow, 
them in Death's black wine. 
! for the coal-black wine.” 

“ The Sea” is another delicious composition, 
though entirely in a different style. We can 
only say, that it is equally beauteous and me- 
lodious. The part of the air to the words 

«* And a mother she was, and is to me, 
For I was born on the open sea,” 
is, to our ear, perfect harmony ; and yet the 
whole is very simple, and easy for room singing. 
Perhaps we might observe the symphonies seem 
sometimes rather to interrupt the words. We 
quote also the verses (which, with the sort of 
bull in the last stanza, where one who had 
been ever changing, tells us he seeks no change) 
are finely written for music. 
«« The sea, the sea, the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round : 
It plays with the clouds, its mocks the skies, 
Or like a creature lies. 
I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be, 
With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go: 
If a storm should come, and awake the deep, 
What matter? I shall ride and sleep. 
I love, O how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When ev’ry mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the south-west blast doth blow? 
I never was on the dull tame shore, 
But I lov’d the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was, and is to me, 
For I was born on the open sea. 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy howr when I was born: 
And the whale.it whistled, the porpoise roll’d, 
And the dolphins b: their backs of gold, 
And never was heatd such an outcry wild 
As welcom’d to life the ocean child. 
I have lived since then in calm and strife 
Full fifty summers a rover’s life, 
With wealth to spend, and.a power to range, 
+But never have sought or sighed for change ; 
And th, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea.” 

*¢ Wine,” sung by Braham, must be indeed 
intoxicating. ‘‘ Sleep on, sleep on,” is a charm- 
ing air; and “ David’s Lament” is worthy of 
its companions. 

Cathedral Voluntartes, from the Works of Or- 
lando Gibbons, Dr. Blow, Petham Humpheys, 
Purcell, Weldon, Croft, Greene, Boyce, Cooke, 
Battishill, and other sterling Composers of the 
English School. Selected and arranged for 
the Organ. . By Vincent Novello. No. I. 
London, J. A. Novello. 

WE are infinitely indebted,to Mr. Novello for 
commencing a publication which must be so 
welcome to the lovers of our old and best 
English music. These recollections of the 
masters ‘of “our ‘school who" have passed away, 
promise to’be ‘as beautiful'as they are interest- 
ing. The name of Vintent Novello is a suf- 
ficient guarantee for taste and judgment in the 
selection, and for skill in the arrangement. 


She’s on my Heart, Cavatina, sung by Mr. 
Wilson: | the Poetry by Miss Jewsbury; 
Music by J. Macdonald Harris. Paine and 
Hopkins. 

WE do not like this quite so well as some of 

Mr. Harris’s former compositions. The repe- 

tition of the word “‘ morn” in the second line is 

bad : still the air has enough of simplicity to 





make it pleasant. 
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DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 


Two successés enlivened the business of this 
theatre on Thursday. The début of a Mr. Plu- 
mer as Harry Bertram, in Guy Mannering, 
and the first performance of a new interlude, 
entitled John Jones, were equally approved by 
the audience. Mr. Plumer possesses a ver 
pleasing and sufficiently powerful voice, and 
sang with considerable taste and feeling. We 
can scarcely blame him for the introduction of 
the ‘‘ Mountain Maid” and ‘** Let Fame sound 
the Trumpet,” as it has been so long the cus- 
tom of our first vocalists to introduce catch- 
penny and misappropriate songs, to the ex- 
clusion of the original music; and his se- 
lection of Boieldieu’s ‘Ah, quel plaisir!” for his 
third introduction, proves that he is capable of 
appreciating, good music, though on a first ap- 
pearance, and at the Haymarket, he thought it 
necessary to make some Sacrifice to the Lares 
and Penates. The opera was followed by the 
new piece, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Buckstone. A gentleman, a self-tormentor, who 
imagines he is fated to be unfortunate, and 
consequently is, in a great measure, the cause 
of his own misfortunes, is haunted by an 
invisible John Jones, who anticipates him in 
every project he forms, and ultimately inherits 
the fortune he expected, and marries the lady 
to whom he is engaged. ‘The persecuted Mr. 
Goodluck is one of the richest portraits in all 
Mr. Farren’s admirable’ gall 

secutor, Mr. John Jones, alias Mr. Henry 
Smith, was played with his usual life and 
good humour by Mr. F.Vining. Mrs. Humby 
had too little to do, but of course got all the 
laughs possible in the part; and the curtain 
fell amidst bravos. 

Mr. Kean has been acting his principal parts 
here for some weeks past, and, we are told, to 
respectable houses ; but, whatever our admira- 
tion of Mr. Kean, tragedy “at the Haymarket 
is but a melancholy farce dressed from Rag 
Fair, and acted, in too many instances, as if it 
were at Bartholomew. It is unaccountable, 
the predilection that exists at this theatre for 
doing every thing that is most out of its cha- 
racter and capability. Tragedy and opera upon 
the slightest provocation! And the doors are 
still kept open till past midnight! It requires 
a John Jones to keep us in decent temper when 
we are compelled to notice such absurd obsti- 
nacy. It carries, however, its punishment along 
with it. 

ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 
HenreE the season draws to a close, ‘and, what 
may seem extraordinary, flourishes to the 
end, under the Evil Eye. “But the Bottle Imp, 
with the irresistible Keéley; has been added to 


the attractions, and there is’6 wonder that the 
boxes and benches ate full 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

My Friend from Town, a very laughable piece, 
has been produced at hin theatre haar 
plete success, Green and Wilkinson support 
it with admirable comic humour, — the latter 
as a retired shoemaker. of 3000. per annum, 
alming at literature and science, and the former 
as his cicerone. Their plans to accomplish 
Mr. Pump’s wishes are highly amusing; and 
the lovers of drollery need not ask a greater 
treat than to.see them, though defeated. That 
most clever creature Miss Coveney has been 
indisposed; but Miss Dix has supplied her 
Place with much talent. 


VARIETIES. 


Ancient Coins. —A Spanish peasant, in the 
‘environs of Lugo, in Gallicia, tilling his field 
|lately, found two earthen jars, containing seve- 
|ral pounds weight of gold coin, of the Empe- 
\rors Nero, Vespasian, Adrian, and Trajan, 
|Though they have been buried for so many 
|centuries, they are as fresh and perfect as if 
| they had just been issued from the mint. Each 
coin weighs about two drachms and a half, and 
ithe gold is of the finest quality. — Madrid, 
| August 20. 
| Charing Cross Hospital.—On Thursday the 
'foundation-stone of this new, humane, and 
\charitable building was laid by H.R. H. the 
| Duke of Sussex, with full masonic ceremonies 
‘and honours. The spectacle was very fine. 
|The Duke of Leinster, grand master of Ire- 
‘land, Marquess of Ormond, Earl of Caledon, 
| Lord Henley, Lord Dover, and other noble and 
djstinguished patrons of the undertaking, being 


Volcanic Isle.—-Ackermann has just publish- 
‘ed a picture of the New Island on the coast of 
| Sicily ; and to shew the value of promptitude 
|and expedition, we have to state, on the autho- 
\rity of a letter from Gibraltar, that the volcano 
|itself has disappeared. As our news, however, 
| rests on the report which had reached Gibraltar, 
| we will not vouch for its certainty. 


Poe and. assisting. 


4 dai, 


oronation A —One would fancy 
that the little anecdote we related in our last, 
| relative to the sword dropping from Lord Grey’s 
|hand during the Coronation, must have been 
calculated to overthrow the ministry, seeing 
|that the Cowrier has made a long leading arti- 
cle upon it, on Tuesday. We really had no 
| political design; and merely stated that sport- 
\ively, with regard to what omen-mongers ag 
\say, which our saturnine contemporary has 
it 





y' 
aken up with all the gravity of importance. 


we like to be right, even in trifles, we may 
/mention, that it was not the sword of justice, 
but what is called the kingly sword, :which the 
premier allowed to slip from its velvet scabbard 
on this occasion. This is the sword delivered 
after the sword ‘of state; and as we are deter- 
mined to amaze the Courier with an omen of 
some kind or other, we will ask the “* wiseacre”’ 
of that journal, what he thinks of the Prime 
Minister’s unsheathing the kingly sword thus ? 
Does it not bode of war? Bella, horrida bella. 

Male and Female Births.—M. Poisson, “ on 
the relative proportions of male and female 
births in France, and on the singular circum- 
stances which cause their variation,”’ states 
that until within the last few years, the pro- 
portion of male births to females was consi- 
dered as twenty-two to twenty-one ;. but in 
the year 1822 it was found, by an official re- 
port for the whole of France, to be as sixteen 
to fifteen; yet it was noticed, as a remarkable 
circumstance, that the births of natural chil- 
dren differed materially from this calculation. 


whole of France 198,995 males, and 189,282 
females, which are about 204 to 194. Since 
the year 1825 the official returns have been for 
legitimate children as sixteen to fifteen; but 
up to that time, for a preceding period of ten 
years, during which there had been 700,000 
natural births, the proportion among them 
was as twenty-one to twenty. Various specu- 
lations have been offered as to the causes of 
this extraordinary difference; none of them, 
however, appear to account for it sufficiently : 
it is conjectured, that as the number of illegiti- 





| In one point, however, we were wrong ; and as 


From 1817 to 1822 these births were for the | “es 





mate male births in large cities exceeds the 
proportion which legitimate male births in the 
same plates bear to those of the country, the 
dissipation of large towns has a strong in- 
fluence upon the constitution of the parents, 
and consequently causes much of the variation 
here noticed.—At the’ same sitting, a commu- 
nication was read from M. Fontenelle, stating 
that he had discovered, some time ago, in the 
environs of Narbonne, at a distance of two 
leagues from the cave where M. Fournal found 
some fossil human bones, fossil Auwmérons, 
which he has every reason to consider human. 

The Cholera. —It is worthy of remark, that 
the word Cholera occurs in two passages of the 
Bible, both: in LEcclesiasticus, and in both 
places in connexion with directions and ex- 
hortations to a sober and temperate mode of 
living, which is still recommended as the best 
preservative against this disorder, The two 
passages are in the Vulgate as follow: ‘* Noli 
avidus esse in omni epulatione, et non te 
effundas super omnem. escam ; in multis enim 
escis erit infirmitas, et aviditas approximabit 
usque ad choleram. Propter crapulam multi 
obierunt ; qui autem abstinens est, adjiciet 
vitam,” xxxvii. 32-34. The other passage 
runs thus: “‘ Quam sufficiens est homini eru- 
dito vinum exiguum, et in dormiendo labor. 
abis ab illo, et non senties dolorem. Vigilia, 
cholera, et tortura viro infrunito,” xxxi. 22-23. 
In these two passages the English translation 
has choler. Owing to a different division of 
the chapter the verses differ. In the English 
translation the passages are chap, xxxvii. 29- 
31. and xxxi. 19-20, 

Imperial Encouragemeni of Science.— The 
Emperor of Russia has presented to Mr. Har- 
vey, F.R.S.L. and E., a magnificent diamond 
ring, as a mark of his approbation of that gen- 
tleman’s researches on ship-building. A very 
flattering letter accompanied the splendid gift, 
It is pleasant to record stich tributes of regard, 
where science is concerned, paid by foreign mo« 
narchs to English talent. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No, XXXVIII. Sept. 17.] 


A splendid edition of Childe Harold, in two volumes, 
illustrated topographically, is about to appear. Each 
volume is to contain about forty engravings, from draw- 
ings by Turner, Stanfield, &c. The first, we are in- 
formed, is to be brought out at the same time as the 
Annuals, and in a somewhat similar dress, A few copies 
are to be in quarto. The plates are engraved by W. and 
E. Finden in their most finished style; and we can have 
no higher pledge of excellence. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1832, edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, will contain as usual twelve highly-finished line 
engravings. 

The New —_ nen: high a Sosvents - 1832, 
containing a variety o y-fin ine engravings. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual’ for 1832; containing 26 
beautifully finished plates, executed by the first en- 
Laer agg under the exclusive direction of Mr. Charles 

»from drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. With 
letter-press descriptions, embodied in the Narrative of a 
Tour through the most interesting portions of the North 
of Italy, the Tyrol, and the Countries bordering the 
Rhine: by Leitch Ritchie, , 

The Humourist for 1832, by W.H.Harrison, is announced 
to appear, together with Ackermann's other Annuals, 
about November. Itis embellished by eighty engravings, 
ned and executed by W. H. Brooke. 

r. Bernard, the author of several successful dramas, 
is engaged on a series of pieces founded on American 


— 

ruikshank’s Comic Album; a collection of Humorous 

Tales: with numerous illu: ions on wood, 
Anniversary Calendar, and Universal Mirror. 

x sores oS ee kaer one a ee 
ritain, according Drapernau » Brand, 

De Lamarck, &c.; the Characters and Descriptions 

eet teeta t. eae 
» Turton. 


A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
ommerce and Commercial Navigation, by J. R. 


of © 
M‘Culloch, a 
ce of the late Sir James 


Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.5., President of the Linnzan 
Society, &c. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Burgess’s fetutin ef Bem eeees 8v0. 3. 3s. bds.—. 
Statutes, 1 William IV. 4s. bds.—-D Rate ya Plain 
Rules for bn gmee the “tiealth, lomo. 6s. bds.—Corn- 

Law Rhymes, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Curtis’s we 

ter, demy 8vo. 12s. bds.; 1és. bds.—! = fae 
ney, @ Tale, 12mo. 3s. hf.-bd, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
oom len 
56. 
64. 
70. 
71. 
65. 
inesday 7 65. | 29-86 
Wind N.W. and S.W. w., the latter prevailing. 
Except the * generally cloudy, with ra rain; 


incessant rain d the Ist. 

Rain fallen, 1 inc and 6th of an inch. 

Second crops of hay have, previous to the 31st wc been 
secured ; but t the continued rain of the Ist inst., and the 
frequent showers during the week, have delayed the 
se cupetting up” of that grass which has been more recently 


=f 


29°60 
29°56 

29°84 
29-99 
30°15 
30°12 


FBS 


iittte 
isthe 


, PAP 


| 
Wind arith N.W. ~ 
ind v le, N.W. prev: 
EREEPL the lth, generally bootie 
days, 


a *8 of an inch. 


Latitude. ....- 51° 37°32” N. 
Longit 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
m @ Meteorological Register ¢ Hi 
wn Manet, = 
Society. August 1831. 
Ther 


CuaArues H, Apams. 


Extracts 
WwW 





Highest. «+..+.. 75-00%.» Ath. 
Lowest «++++++« 43°25. ++ -25th. 
Barometer—Highest ----.... =: + -22d. 
— eeeccece E+ 39... .20th. 
Number of days of rain, 13. 
+ gill of rain, in inches and decimals, 2°13125. 
1 East—5 West—5 North—0 South—3 North- 
east—1 South-east—8 South-west—8 North-west. 
General Observattons. 


the We tere 


eight years, the mean was rom 
those in the last three years. So small a quantity of rain 
has not fallen in the same month since 1896. te 
was heard about 2 p.m. on the 3d; and the next ev 
at 8 o'clock, there was a very heavy thunder-storm, with 
aS vid lightning, and upwards of eight-tenths “of an 
inch of rain fell during the storm : owe night a slight 
rora borealis was ed in the N.W., of a faint yel- 
low tin tint. The evaporation 0-5375 of an inch. 








‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


cadets ne RTM So et Vind’ Shvice Gn the 
of cruelty to and never any fair 
ree we must say, that ae ae <oponnt 
tp and come which we conaider to be | 2 

pete mays mem 


To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 
Sir,—I have been for years a constant reader of 
the — Gazette; I he Standard Noval, tru til 
reviewed No. VII. of the Standard N: trusting 
would notice a which appears to me, to say the 
least of it, calcu! to disappoint many. The adver- 
tisement says—<‘* In 1 vol. price only 6s. Standard Novels, 
No. Mage containing Mias J. Porter’s romance of the 
Scottish Chiefs.” It further adds—** Each No. price 
= 6s. complete in itself, and con the whole three 
or tour vols. of the original edition, may had separate.” 
After reading the above, I sent for the Scottish Chiefs; 
when, to my » I received Vol. I., price six shil- 
lings, and was the remainder of fiction was not 
ublished ; so the Scottish Chiefs will cost twelve shil- 
instead of six: but this is a trifle com 
delay ; 3; for who ever 


whether 
brary, by Dr. Lardner, is discontinued; there are man’ 
third yee —~ 


works the = Life an 
the Fourth was 


on the Ist of nr eons 
ae st of September ; the Military biteeat MED tea? 


is w a volume.—I sir, &c. 
September 1S, 100. moe 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Close of the Exhibition. 
BBs INSTITUTION, PALL 
PR men with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
ofthe raion gh of Feetng i pes da. troms en i he 


te 


Admission, | ls 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


RAUDS in PATENT PENCILS.— 

S. MORDAN and CO. respectfully solicit the public 
attention to the Frauds _ are dail practiond ny them, as 

s their and the Leads for refi me, Fe 


guard the Public against impositions, the ean 
ks:— 


to make the following remar! 
1st. Look for the London Hal! mark on each silver pencil-case 
MKS 8. icles and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of 


3 The The gennine I Leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearing 


ee o Pencils These pencils contain the same quality of pure 
Cumberland lead as their silver patent pencils. 
arranted Protec —The Lock with seven is 
most secure and the mast durable one in use. The key cannot 
be copied, nor can an impression be taken aa it: nei cana 
skeleton or other substitute be made with success. The key 
admits of infinite variety, so that Gepionten are entirely pre- 
cluded, and gery and curiosit; equi ually opto against. 
<5. Mordan ‘ Makers, Ps oD,” is stamped on each 


So? eamgecmeteeen tt ess pity owe 

OPYRIGHE? : of WORKS by SIR 
ALT 

House Banbuyh —o. Roup, in in hey Rey Exchange Coffee- 


tember, at Two 

o’Clock, P.m., the entire Copyright, choy ee Works, writ- 
ten by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. viz. —— of Dryden—' en—The Life 
i ti 


of Lives of Charlotte 
den, 


— Seward, Daniel De 
uke of or Dosconge and Somer- 
III., Lord Byron, the 





° 





2¢ of York, Samuel Ri- 

envy Fielding, Tobias Smollett, Richard Cumber- 
~ Samuel Johnson, Laurence Sterne, Henry 

b daow orn 0 es Mrs. Ann Ratclife 


bstract o! 
all as incladed in the Collection autitiod’ Si: 
Prose 


War Score ote ‘Miscellaneous 8, in 6 vols. 8vo. of 
which the Works above specified gompeiee about four volumes. 
uw 


No Auction 
Por Particulars to Walter Dickson, Esq. W. 
Circus; or to Alex. 


owan, Trustee S ee Estate of itunes 
Cotte and Co. 17, waa Street, Ed: oo 

yright of Essays on Chiv Roman anit 
Drama, was incladea in former sancntaiy mle . 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Wright's Buffon’s Natural Histo: 
In 4 vols. most beautifully printed, and embellished with 
400 Engravings on W oad, price only 24s. boards, 


NATURAL HISTORY of the GLOBE, 

of Man, Beasts, ord Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, 

from the Wenives of Bu Buffon, Cuvier, Lacepede, and other eminent 
Naturalists soo sk which are added, Elements of Botany, by JOHN 


WRIGHT, 
Chiswick: Printed for Thomas Tegg, London; and sold by 
all Booksellers in Town s: and Country. 


R. DON’S NEW WORK oa GARDEN. 
ING and BOTANY, embelli 


Baa aol ss maencats Price 
Printed for C nd’ T. Clarke 
au Co, meade 3. Ridherdags | Jetty and <i Bon 
SE. Beach se aberwond Bd oe ies, 


The First Volume, with a Glomery and 
Index, may be had complete, price 3/. 12s. in cloth 
A Prospectus of the Work pte be obtained through any 














Ongne tas PART of the MIRROR, 
‘amg > » in addition to the Literary Novel 
Teo, TG interior of Westie weap Ablep dencing 


Vols. I. to XVII. price ve 13s. boards. 
John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


A New Military Dictiona 
In a handsome vol. small 8vo. with pamensus Cuts, price 10s. 
canvass boards, 


DICTIONARY of the MILITARY 
ENCE, of the Pri: 

Terms a > Mathematics, Sc rtillery, and Fortification, and 

the of the latest etek on Courts’- 

Martial, Pay, Pensiens, All Table 

of Ancient ond Modern ‘Geography ; PS i uasanenaane of the British 

Army, with an jameeonry to elie ere entering the Army, dedi- 

cated to By jor- Fi Somerset. 

F's. Ny CAMPBELL, Lieut 20 Regiment. 

for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row + 




















Published by C., J. @-»and P. Rivington, London. 
CPANMER, AC. ARCHBISHOP of CAN. 
TERBURY), LIPE of. 
By the Rev. H, J- TODD, M.A. 
Chaplain tn Ox His Majesty, Prebendary of York, 
With Two Portraits by Dean, 2 vols. 8vo. 1l. 62. 
Laud, (Archbishop of Can ), the Life 
tnd Times of by John Parker Lawson, M - th Portrait by 


Pest 2 vols. 8v0. 

Arch Y Lif 
which eoarp, [S: iiohey of Yost, of ode st Pam 
in three Appendi: Diary, Letters, — 
several other rbuthentic Testimonies. _B _ Son, Thomas + 


D. 
ham, a Southwell, and Rector of p Swe 
Newcome, M.A M.A, Rec 





Middleton, 
the Rev. C. W. Le 
Herts, and late iy 4 of a namaste Cambridge. With 
PoWileo and “~_ 2 vols. 8vo. 

m, (Bishop a of Sodor and Man), Life of, 

by wv Rew 4. Stowell, Rector raf Baltengh, Isle of Man. Wi 
Portrait. edition, 8vo. 10s. 

Bentley, (Dr. Richard), Life of, Master of 


Trinity C ofessor of Divinity in the Univer- 


(Bishop of Calcutta), Life of, by 


M.A. Professor in the ast India College, 


the sity of Cambridge. omwikce a Account a his Writings, and Anec- 


ied in 


iotes of many ang Seieqnins uring the ye 


rs di 
which er fl the Ri t he qs H. Monk. 
Bisho; With Pottralt. dio: 81. 34. 


p of Gloucester. 
endive, baat, See) some as Accent of the Life 
ipall His Ma. 


from D. 
fev ela Mon Mf rere Paper Office, now first published. By the ig H.J. 


A. 8vo. 1 
Le (Rev. Thomas), Memoir of, late Vicar 
‘eedon, Northamptonshire, and Sormerty Fellow and 
Tutors of King’s ‘College, Canibrid e. 
x on the ties 
Norrisian 





To which is annexed, an 
Richard which gained 

Prize in 1784. By the Rev. Lioyd, M.A. 

Rector of St. Dunstan in the West, London. 108, 6d. 


Trimmer, (Mrs.) some Account of the Life 
and Writings of, — origin es Bean — = 


Peayerse om her Jou 
8vo, 12s. 
Lately published, by Hurst, Chance, and Co. price 10s. 
MEMOIR of SEBASTIAN CABOT, 


with a Review of the History of Maritime Discovery, 
illustrated by Documents now first published. 
«* To those who are curious in such investigations, we can con- 
fidently recommend it for its eee! but we can also recom- 
toa its popular and entertaining 
qualities.”—Atlas. 


« We recomniend the work as one of great value and interest.” 
—Litevary G 
« Every sincere j inquirer after Distorical accuracy ought to pur- 
the book as a curiosity.”—: 
“ We cannot part with this we and interestin 
out again recommending it to the attention 


« One er) eres laborious, » at the same time, one of the 
most chivalro: ot bebalt of the great cause of histo- 
rical truth, ebat i it has been n for some years our fortune to en- 
counter.”—Monthly Review. 

« Notting can exceed the absurdities into which — 
have ran for want of a little research."—Monthly Magazine. 

«* The work is extremely interesting.”—Asiatic Journal. 

“The memoir will receive a welcome admission into every 
colsetion of thoroughly tish books.”— Englishman's Maga- 





volume with- 
the public.”— 


— Great perse » laborious research, and an enthusiasm 
not to be beaten ‘back b by accumulated difficulties, were qualifica- 
tions necessary for the satisfactory completion ef such a task as 
this; and they have vers seldom been employed with more effect, 
or more advan to our of mari! ~ knowledge, than in 
rh ¢ work.”—New Monthly wegeates 


i... Wail pani of of careful pica Sisconers ropa who are Setemnanee in 


Bnglish Synonymes explained, with copious Illustrations. 
In a thick vol. 8vo. the 5th edition, revised and corrected, 
and an Index of Words added, price 1/. 1s. boards, 


NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED 


Alphabetical Order, with Ivustsations and 
sample, drawn frm he bert Writer Prose and V 
GBORGE GBABB, A.M 


nm Hall, eo Ostend, 
London: Printed Magdalen Hal, Oxia and Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


'a® The A ical of arrange’ 
on “edition, = Ht be ob pi thnk, convenient for hast 
ence, and essentially necessary for Sedlodiese use. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
A History of the Common Law of England, 
from the earliest Period to the present Time. » In 8vo. price 15s. 


bearde. 
setocata ins re inert hr 
if > suc’ rable volume 2 
wih saoedeaical beat  thaten edition was immediately printed 
in America, on its first ‘arrival in that Country. 
Paley E, Sor Students. 
Nit Spent ete 
N EPITOME of PALEY’S EVI- 
DENCES. of GERISTIOMITY, containing the Sub- 
stance of the Arguments comprised in that Work, in the Cate- 
chetic 


‘orm. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL ROWE, M.A. 
Vicar of St: Brideaux. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradoek- 
By = are published, by the same Author, in nt 
An Epitome of Paley’s Principles of 
and P 


ments on ee Work, io the Catechetical fechatical Form: ro 





ment rae in this 
y refer- 





Moral 4s- 





JOURNAL OF | THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Rev. Mr. Y Srebigts New Work. 
In a thick vol. foolscap 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
HE CONFESSIONS of FAITH, and the 
Books of Tuactplies of ee Church of Scotland, of Date 
anterior to the Westminster Confession. ‘To which are prefixed, 
a Historical View of the Church of Scotland, from the earliest 
Period to the Time of the anda ; Preface 
with Remarks. 
By the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M.A., 
the National moses Church, and Auther of the 
« en saCethelte i Lord's Human Nature.” 
London: Printed for Baldwin s Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
‘Where may be had, e! the same _— in 4 vols. 12mo. 
price 1. 2s. 
Exposition of the Book of Revelation sina 


Series of Lectures. 
Homilies on Baptism. Foolscap 8vo. price 


boards. 
On the Human Nature of Christ. 12mo. 


= 2s, 6d. 





ris 





= large vols. Late price 31. 3s. boards, the 2d edition, 
vised and corr 


NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY 
and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHECY, in 
which their Elements are attemp ito be Tae tpg Harmo- 
aes —y = iniperfection ana D of preceding 
to remov 
a hen to obviate the i of Seep, Jem gk and Inti- 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM 
or of Killesandra, in Ranney and formerly "Pellece of Tri- 
nity College, and fessor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 
C., J.» G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
— and Waterloo Place, Pail f Mae. 











Neander’s Church History, 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d, hoards, the First Volume of 


HE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION and CHURCH during the THREE FIRST 


CENTURIL 
7 Ayave US NEANDER. 
Containing bye a ersecutions of Christians, Church 
Government, and Chentien lite and Worship. Translated from 


the German, 
By HENRY JOHN a _ dD. 
Fellow of St: John's College, C: bridge. 
Printed for C., Fat G., and F. Rivington, St. t Paul 's Churchyard, 
‘atertoo’Place, Pall Mall, 
*,* The Second and concluding Volume is in preparation, 





The 18th edition, oe 18s. boards, ar 18s. 6d. half-bound 
parchment, 


ATERSON'S "ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and the SOUTRRSM PART of SCOT- 
LAND. By EDWARD MOGG. 
Arranged ion entirely novel, and the whole remodelled 
and eee by the addition of numerous new Roads and new 
Admeasurements; with an Appendix, being a Description of the 
direct wr pore gh Cross-Roads communicating with the im- 
proved old across the River Severn, near Chep- 
stow; witha uae of pet Rad vf the Wye. 1'o which is added, 
a Tour through Wales, &c. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; J.,G., 
and F. Rivington; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; C. 
on le; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, ‘and 

. Joy; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; J. Duncan; Simp- 
in’ and Marshall; J. Hearne; and R. Mogg; and @. and J. 
Robinson, Liverpool. 





New Volumes of Sermons, by the late Mr. = of Nayland. 
In 2 yols. 8vo, price U- 1s. boards, 


ERMONS on various Subjects and 


By By ake Rey: WILLIAM Jones, A.M. F.R.S, 
ate Minister of AL ani 
nal MSS. 


Now first published from th 
Edited by the Rene WILLIAM HENRY We 
, Er ee emee 
ri oe . '. i. 
nted far Teh Vee, ace Mt ey 
‘OF who 
Mr. Jones's ‘T’ wyical and Miscellaneous 


Works, in 6 vols. 8¥0, with & Portrait, "87! 84, boards. 


AM. 
lain to 





ell’s Works. 
In. vol. tr. pie i bom or with an Atlas of 
Maps, price 2/, 14s. 
TREATISE on the COMPARATIVE 
Ceseneny of ete ASIA 
By the late MAJOR JAMES RENN ELL, 
Fellow of the Roya! Societies of don and Edinburg 
ber of the Royal Institute of Ear ite ay St of the Imperi 
“i — Petersburgh} and Fellow of the Royal nociety of Got- 
Brinved for C.; J., 2G and F. Rivington, Be, Ee Fouts Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pall M 
ofr eal may be had, by the same ile 
1. The Geographianl. ‘System of Herodotus 
examined and ison with those of other Au- 
and with Modern’ Sener A new edition, printed 
he Author's revised Copy, and containing the original Maps 
and Portrait. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 8s. boards, 
of the 


2. Llustrations (chiefly raphical), 
History of the rey ates from Sardis to Babylonia; 

and the Retreat Thousand Greeks from thence to 
Trebisonde and and Lydia. With an.Appendix, avd Three Maps, 
3. Observations on the Topograi of the 


4to. 1. is. 
Plain of Troy, and.on the Ob around it, 
described or alluded to in the lifed. Ato. 78. 6d. 


h; Mem- 
Academy 





et eth 
sin 





Wo whee for 2 Medical Si 
Pablished by Baldwin and Foe me London. 
AN ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of PHY- 
a pot with a General Inde: 
I JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D. F. R.S. &c. 
Saplcunens vols. 8vo. price 2/, 6s. boards. 

A New Sup to the Pharmacopaias of 
London, Edinburg Dublin, and Paris. By James Rennie. 2d 
edition, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

opular Iilustrations of Medicine, by Shir- 
ley Palmer, M.D. price 10s. 8vo. boards, 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William Henry, M.D. F.R.S. &c.. The lith edition, com “a 
hending all the recent Discoveries, and illustrated with 
Plates by Lowry, and severa] Engravings on Wood, in 2 vols. Bro. 
price 11. 14s. boards. F 

An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Being a First Portion 
of a new edition of Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry, in a 
we r 8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 15s. 


System of Inorganic Chemistry, in 2 very 
wee ry Sprapd printed vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 2/. 2s. 
is portion forms the Second and Third Volumes of 
Dr. Thomson's System of Chemistry. 

Pe Attempt to Establish the First Princi- 
ples of yong or by Experiment. By the same. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 12. 10s. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diabetes, Calculus, and other Affections of the Urinary Organs. 
With Remarks on the Importance oageny | to the State of the 
Urine in Organic Diseases of the Kidney and Bladder; with some 
Practica) Rules for determining the Nature of the Disease from 
the ble and Chemical Properties that Secretion. By 

Will Prout, M.D. F.R.S. . 2d edition, much enlarged, 
with coloured Representations bs pds Calculi. 12s. boards. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels. By the late Dr. Armstrong. In a Series of Plates 
from Drawings after Nature, and fully coloured, with Descriptive 
Letter-press. Royal 4to. price One Gniges each Part, or with 
the Plates uncoloured, price 10s. 6d. enc’ 

Facts and Observations felative to the Fever 
called Puerperal. By the same Author. 2d edition, enlarged, 
price 8s. 8vo. boards. 





stem of Chemistry. 
In 2 very ell and closely st vols. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 2/. 2s. boards, 
SYSTEM of INORGANIC 
CHER 
y THOMAS haagwy M.D. 
SectesPuteedt of Glasgow, 
F.R. s. _ = 


Printed for Sultee and Cradock, London; and William 
jackwood, Edinburgh. 
Also, reel aero by the same Author, 
in 8vo. price 16s. boards, 

1. An Outline of the Sciences’of Heat and 
Bocwiien, (Being a Portion of the General System of Che- 
mistry, by Dr. Thomson.) 

2. An Attempt t to mag the. First Prin- 
ciples of Gh By the samé. In 2 vols. 
8vo. price Il. 108. A Rg 

SS ee een ae Se 


In royal 4to. with 37 vin, 9/. 2e. 4 or bi 53 Proofs on 
India paper, 31. 


XEMPLARS of TUDOR ARCHITEC. 
TURE, adapted to Modern 
Details, selected from Ancient Edifices ; = pete ma on the 
Furniture of the By oe § Period 
T.F. HUNT, Architect, 
« Adorned with? very ‘interesting local, literary, scientific, and 
general information.”—Literary Gaz ~ ill 
By the same A 
Architettura Campestres Zien 
Gardeners’ Houses, &c. . Boy 4te. with 12 
dia Proofs, 


or In y 1s Lie, Gas 
Hints on Picturesque Domestic Architecture. 














played in Lodges 


lates, 21s. bogrds 


In Svo. 32. No. II. of the 
RESBYTERIAN REVIEW and RELI- 
GIOUS JOURNAL, containing— 
Part I.— Reviews of Ritchie’s Lectures on the Romans—Hinton 
on the mp Seg ee Poetry, yee wctating Mont- 
's Toaleniaty Heber’s H: po Christian Year, &c. &c.— 


arshall on Esta’ en the D Dig ae Y 
Christ—Bishop aad 's Exposition of the Ges 
de St. bases wl) E on the Wiles ie h Tntreduc: 
= ‘ihe sthor x of ~- > Natural Sermons and Hah thusi: 
art il. pote 


the late Andrew DT he mm 
the Scottish pean by by Rew. William “Societe 3 Mother's 
Present to her Daughter—Christian Biography, by Se ae Jones, 
M.A.—The Elements of Differential | cocoate, by J. R. You 
Practical Remarks on the Book of Genesis, adapted for Facally 
Worshi ap Cocmaterlan Churches in Holland—Obituary and Ec. 
clesiastical Preferments. 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes; and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





“gucis pul English Grammar. 
In royal wae wae nted by Davison, price 3s. neatly 
bound and lettered, 


CLASSICAL GRAMMAR of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with a Short History of its 


Origin and ra 
'y CHARLES ee 
Author ite Beauties nd § i of Nature. 
: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

*,* This Gremaer has been written with a view of savin, 
trouble on the part of the Tutor; of en ng the attention an 
qm the reasoning faculties of the 3 of furnishing a 

Key to the best Engl poems, (for nearly all’ the ern 
are given in the most admired poetry of our language); a 
vane ng that study tive and amusing, which has, hitherto, 

2m o 


d dry and 
HE POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY.—The 
design of the Publishers of the he gee Library is to 
produce a Series of Sng instructive Works, which the Public 
may be tempted to buy, because ys will be cheap; be induced 
to read, because they th be brief; be competent to u ee 
because they will be clearly written; and be able to profit b 
because they will be Works of practical utility. Every valume, 
therefore, will contain a complete Treatise relating to one of the 
usefal Arts or ae or the Chemica! or Mechanical Trades. 
his day is published, Vol. I. of 
The Polytechnic Library, neatly printed in 
18mo. and illustrated by are 5 Daeres » price Half-a- 
Crown, bound in Cloth, con of tila ass Blowing, or 
Plain Instructions for making the Chemical and Philosophical 
peeenene which are formed of Giass, such as Barometers, 
ee ry) . FT narra .~ Toys Gon 
cal x; ts any rr ve 980 a French Artist 
Printed tor Bumpus and Griffin, oy ey Street, London; 
<a Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and Stillies, (Brothers), Edin- 
urgh, 
By whom will ae Lit published, Vol. II. of 
The Polytechnic Library, containing the 
Domestic Chemin. i Instructions for the Detections of Adultera- 
tions in Food. And 
Vol. III. containing the Perfumer’s Oracle, 
or Art of preparing Perfumes and Cosmetics. 


NCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI.- 

TANA.—The Subsortherd to this Work are respectfully 
informed that the Thi: Part is published this day. 

London: Printed for aldwin and Oradock; C.,J., mee and F. 

Biviegien J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; Suttaby, Fox, and Sutta- 

E. Hi m5 + Pewaing: H, T. Hi G. Lawford; J. 

: Frase W. Mason; F.C, ed oe ; James Richard- 

3 Bohn 3; P ‘Atizeen; J. Bain; H. Dixon; and J. Bryant; 

and for J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J.J. Deighton, Cam- 


‘brid, 
* - Considerably more oo s of this important 
Work are ad Vy = the Pul Lm n and a Seeraenerte oe Ld made for 


the future Parts There 
have also “teen ublished, in ae e ne of Pure Sci- 
noms Two of and po omen 8 and 


aphy, and Six of the 
Die sion. 
fe Iso commenced in — a 


























2d edition, royal 4to. 15s, boards; or 21s. India 

Designs for Parson ouges, Alms-Houses, 
a" 4to. Twenty-one Plates, 21s. boards; or India Proofs, 
We tle. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Paley's Works 
Elegantly printed in 6 vols. 8¥0. price fe Tas. with a Portrait, 
a new edition of 


HE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, 
D.D. with additional Sermons, &c. &c. and a corrected 
Account of the «Late and Writings of the Author, 
his the Rev. EDMUND. PALEY, A.M. 
London: Printed for C., J., Gey and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Baldwin 
and Cradock; Hatchard Son; R. Scholey ; Whittaker and 
Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; ‘Simpkin and Marshall; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; E. Roaneni = and J. Collingwood; for J. Par 
ker, Oxford; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and G. and a 
binson, Liverpool. 


Preparatiin for't the ape |, Sor Ladies. 
A new edition of 


A PREPARATION for the LORD’S 
SUPPER, with a ape emgears to the Altar. Intended 
chiefly for the Use of Ladi 
By MARY CORNWALLIS. 
In a neat poss volume, 2s. bound; or, in a superior manner, 
6d.; in black calf, 2a. ; in moreceo, 6s. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, London. 
By the same Author, 
Observations, Critical, Pee a yee and 
Practical, on the Canonical 24 edition, cor- 
rected and calnaged. In4 vols. Ore, a a Bvo. 2. 26. boa 


os ta acde Repaning with tea Tuer Wehame ef the Weeks or 





PRE pam bee mo a ae ace enll on 
s. 6m. 
new greatly mele ne vol a. 0» 
ETTERS to a FRIEND, on the Evi- 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Religion. 
By OLIN tHUs GREGORY, LL.D. 


edition 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
*,,* Copies ddne up for presents in a rich-grained silk binding 
and 8 It tedgeyy price 17s, 





Sturm's Devotional Med 
Handsomely printed in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
2d edition, thoroughly rev 


ORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD; 


ice 168, boards, the 
corrected, of 


or, Devotional Meditations for every Day of the Year. 
| eg ra the — German of Christian Christopher 
turm, Author 
win WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, A.M. 
These Devotional Meditations are every way worthy of the 
(usher, and dequyee © Hass aoe the besutiful Reflections of 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, now “ae translated from the German, 
on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, in a Series of i i with an E 
ja Kmiec pen By the same. Printed unie 
form with the with a Memoir and a Portrait of Sturm. 
Price = ~ 
*,*% Th etc volumes may be unifarmly-done up in 8 vols. 
bout in grained al S cadlglis odgens suitable for presents, price 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e.' 50", 


Portrait of Lord He 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE se 
September, (being the Nin! jum! con 
a6 = cone by the most distinguished 


Living aig Bn oan 


No. oi 
Earl Mulgrave, Vien S.. 


The Greeks of present and for- 
mer Times—Affray at Smyr- 
na—Madame S—. 

David Garrick and his Contem- 
TheGoniping Dr. Johnson, &c. 

ofaretired 


Extracts from the Portfolio of 
a deceased P. 


‘oet. 
Geax Cig be more Man. 


Month! entary: Fash- 
fnenle Me Morality, Fraudalent 
Debtors, Cockneyism Chr 
cled, Mistaken Humanity, 
Parisian Gaming Houses, & 
Pp of the Royal Ges 
graphical and other Societies. 
Retr t of the Opera Season 
of ies, under Laporte. 
And the Vv 1 Varieties a ae 
gra Sriticismson the Dra- 
eens Books, Music, Fine 
‘Arts, Exhibitions, Political 
Events and Occurrences of 


1831, with some 
= he ‘Royal Society of Litera- 


Sietches of the Scottish Bar, 


Where is the Mob? 

A ~ Batch of uneducated 
Poets; Dr. Southey and the 
Album Abolition Soclety, &c. the Month, Reports, &c. 
N.B. With the present year commenced the New Series of this 
a heretorat with | Port ts of 1 ving Literar, Charac- 

b= These, th >to eins ofvo favour. 








PP for oan Wa rk, are requested 
eae a their orders to any Bookseller or Stationer in their ~ 3 


ood. 
eepablished Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Bur- 
lington 8 whe pn for Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute; for 
Dablin, John Cumming. 


HEAP BOOKS.—DOWDING’S 
CHEAP LIST for the eave Month is just Pa Loyoperag 
= and ‘will be found to contain a Collec 
a ane alike by their superior value, as uy “helt 
extreme chea| 





able an 





Iso may be had, 
Dowding’s General Catalogue of Second. 
hand Books, price 2s. 
On Sale at 82, Newgate Street. 





(THE OF ORIGIN. foe and END of 
RAL TRUTH; or, an Exposition of the Inward 
ay or Christianity. 
Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 





Bvo. 1s. 6d. 
S the CHOLERA SPASMODICA of 
ny ® CONTAGIOUS DISEASE? The pagticn 
Sel. Prosidene ef ereeree — 
Fellow of the Ph a Mand ie to the King, 


‘PICKERING’s ALDINE LDINE EDITION < ofl. 
the British Poets. Vol. XVI. containing the Poems of 
} ee with an original Memoir, by the Kev. John Mitford. 


The ¥ Works of each Poet contain several poems not in any pre- 
vious cone ape ye and with or! Memoirs, in which numerous 
facts are now for the firsttimepublished. The follow- 


ing iene already appeared, and may be purchased separately. 


vi. 
wper.. VII. VIII. IX. 
The Poems of Surrey and ne u ta 
The Poems of Beattie ......... 
The Poems of Pope .......+++++ Xt. XIV. XV. 
« We have — to repeat the praise we ide already most cor- 
dially given to th tne oie volumes of the Aldine Edition of the 
oets; the perfection of printing, beautiful paper, a neat engrav- 
»—whose subject alone would give it interest,—works the most 
uable in our literature, and every possible information care- 
fully collected respecting the writers: we are justified in saying 
that the Publisher deserves all the patronage public favour can 
bestow.”—Literary Gazette. 
William Pickering, 57, Chancery Lane, London. 





and Progressive French Reading Books. 
L 200% pour les ENFANS de 3 4 5 Ans, 
composées de Phrases & lire, et de Petites Historiettes. 
Price 2s. Gd. 


mae Contes pour les Enfans de 5 & 6 Ans. 
2, 6d. 


"3. “L'Esope des Enfans; ou, Fables Nou- 
velles en Prose. Price 2s. 6d. 
4. Les Jeunes Enfans, contes. Price 3s. 


Also, 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, in Italian. 
2s. 6 
eon N. Hailes, Juvenile va 168, Piccadilly, 
Opposite Bond Street. 


Price 





Interesting Wor: 
Just published, b a Colburn po Richard Bentley, 
w Burlington Street. 


OUNT LAVALLETTE’S MEMOIRS. 
Witten ay MENGES. 
“A work of great Ta me Times. 


Jacqueline of Holland. By the Author of 
« Highways and Byways,” the “‘ Heiress of Bruges,” &c. 3 vols. 
Pee Jacqueline of nae is the very being in whom romance de- 
lights.”—Literary G 


IIt. 
The Octavo edition of 


Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific; 
eunien the Completion as A ed Voyages undertaken by order 
of the British € Plates, by 
Finden, 8 vols. 

« This An ope _— be for ever memorable, as one which has 
added edg 








~ df this earth that we inhabit,” 





Price cloth, dedicated, ~a{ 


A Vision VISION of HELL. A Poem. 
rE ee eee, = anh aaity 


ission, to Thomas 





In 19mo. price 54. boards, 
A TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS, 

(with a particular to Christianity). With an Appendix 
on some common Difficulties, Lists of » dsc. de. 
Printed for Longman, > wn, and Green. 





History of of the ay 4 Gosh. 
1s. Bvo. p 
HE HISTORY of ‘the ‘CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. 
By J. B. 8. CARWITHEN, B.D. 
Of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 





The cheapest Periodical published. 
In small 8vo. neatly —, < = Iilustrations from Drawings 
by M‘Clise, engraved by Rolls, No only 6s. 


TANDARD NOVELS, No. VIL; con- 
faining Miss Jane Porter's aot Romanee, the 
Scottish Chi 
No. I. - the Pilot, by Cope Ui. Caleb Williams, by 
Godwin—III. The Spy, by Cooper—IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw 
by —_ Jane Porter. - —V. St. Leon, by Godwin—VI, The Last of 


‘ooper. 
~ popular R of Frank in, revised 
a new I d of the ori- 
n of the story, abd the Castle of Oorentc, with a Life of Horace 
bat og written by Sir Walter Scott, will appear in an early 
‘olume. 
N.B. Each Number, price only six shillings, complete in itself, 
and containing the whole three (or four) volumes of the 
edition of the above admired ‘ : ct ee 
Henry Colburn and 











Published by by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
TRE UE UP-BEARINGS of GENIUS.|¢ 


as a THOMAS L’/ETRANGER, Esq. 





In 
(PRE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEO. 


L 2, 
‘8 


Iv. 
The Dutchinias’s Fire-side. 


8vo. 
« This work stamps the author as second to few living novel. 
ists.”—Bforning Post. 


In 2 vols. post 


Philip Augustus : $ or, ae Brothers in Arms. 
By the Author of “ De L’Orme,” “ Darley,” “* Richelieu,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

«« Mr. James is ‘undoubtedly one of the most powerful writers 
of the day.”—Courier. 


Nine Years’ Residende in Abyssinia. By 
Nathaniel Pearce. With an Account of his extraordinary Life 
and Adventures. Written by Himself. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“A faithful and graphic record of the observation of'a plain 
man, on a country about which we all desire to be informed.”— 
Athenaum. 


Also, preparing for publication, 


i. 
The Smuggler. By the Author of “ Tales 
by the O’Hara Family,” the * Denounced,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


II. 

The National Library, No. XII. comprising 
the Lives and Adventures of celebrated ee ore including 
Tournefort—Dr. Shaw—Hasselquist—Lady Mary Wortley Mon. 
tague—Pococke—Bell—Ledyard—Bruce, &c. Small 8vo. neatly 
bound, price 6s. 


The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


the press, small 8vo. 
EGENDARY HISTORY of 
AHOMET. 
B WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tash L 





On the Ist of November wil! be published, pri legantly bound 
in morocco, l. 1s.; royal eo. India os eek, ae ie 
HE a tDs CAPE ANNUAL; 

or, Tourist in Ital ong Boy a illustrated 

six Rngrevings, from Draw by J. D. Saedion, —_ Teeny. 

The Literar: t by THOMAS ROSCOL, Esq. 





Address. 

On announcing to the pubite a third volume of the Lan 
Annual, the p avail of the occasion to offer, 
in the first instance, thelr warmest acknowledgments for the very 
ry reception given to the preceding volumes of that work. 
While thus happy to express their sense of that extensive patron- 
age and support which only an impartial public can confer—and 
which has obtained for the Landscape Annual so wide a circle of 

and a success beyond their most sanguine expectations— 

ary proprietors feel bound to pre the public of their earnest 
ti: 

attain this object no efforts have been spared; and fresh t a3 

of interes d attraction have been opened, with a view to ren- 

dering the ang volume as perfect, of its kind, as the arts of 

drawing and engraving can at any cost effect. 

As much as possible to increase the charm ant ney 
work, the poapeseens have this year engaged M. D. Hardi “ Meg 
to complete Tour in Italy so ably Commenced, “ Me Pratt 
being sensible that the variety and contrast which will be thus 
exhibited by two such eminent masters of their art—in the same 
work, and on the same ample scale of illustration—must be pro- 
ductive of far greater pleasure, both to the lovers of taste and to 
™s tourist, than if the entire work were to be finished by one 
artist. 

The next volume of the Landscape Annual will comprehend 
views of the richly d and p que scenery of southern 
Italy—Florence, and the Banks of the Arno—tbe drear but classic 
— around and Tuscan Cities—the romantic Lakes 
and their enchanting Aron aples, with its majestic Bay, its 
wild and Lape pone Coasts—the deep retreats which Salvator 
loved to haunt, where Sannazaro sang his country’s strains— 

« La bella contrada, 
Ch’ Appenin parte e’l mar circonda e l’Alpe.” 
These are among the forthcoming Italian Views selected by Mr. 
Harding, and illustrated by the same writer whose name appears 
prefixed to the former volumes, and was previously connected 
with that of Lanzi and Italian art. 
The a volume of the Landsca e Annual will be pub- 
liebe on the Ist of 20 lates, en- 
Sk? ed in the first style of the art, by Ailen, Bouchard, ia 
oodhall, Higham, Henshall, Jeavons, Jorden, Miller, Radelyffe 
Redaway, W. R. Smith, J. Smith, Varrall, and Willmore. 
A few Copies of the Plates are printed on large paper, for illus- 
trating the various Works on Italy, &c. and for the Collectors of 
fine Engravings, and will be sendy for delivery on the Ist of 
October. 
Proofs on India paper, with the Etchings 
Ditto —_—____——_, without writing 
Ditto -» With writing 
Ditto —____., plain ..... 

*,* Country Booksellers may have S and F 

gratis, by application through their respective Conrempendents.” 
ie and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 
ee \ a _” 
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‘Alhémarle Street, Sept. 7. 
Volames ofthe Family wins now in the press. 


Tu EVENTFUL HISTORY of the 
MUTINY in the BOUNTY; its Cause and Conse- 
quences. With Six Plates, 1 a 


Journal of an Expedition to Explore the 
Course and Termination of the Niger, by Richard and John Lan- 
der. With Portraits and avr age and a Map. 3 vols. 


History of the Reformation i in England. By 
tie ye J. J» Biunt, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
1 vol. 


Egy 


wns 


The Elements of Chemistry familiarly ex. 


plained and practically — 1 vol. 


rot and its Antiquities, 
lates. 1 vol. 


Popular View 
from Belzoni, &c. Wi 


wo enetian History, Vol. II. completing the 
ork. 


VIL. 

Lives of the most eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. With Portraits. Vol. V. and last, 
containi: 

10. Lawrence 
31. Harlow 

12. Bonington 
48. Northcote. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo- 
| ag MINSTRELSY; or, Bardic 
Remains of Ivalend, rsh Language u of One H 
» never ow replete, ; 


= ich ritaa! agian Poet Posticel Frees ransiations b 


pb The whole collected and edited, wiih caplont Motes 
By J. MARIEMAL, M.R.I.A. 
These Volumes contain wapeet eee | b 4. e Portrait of 
bards, ma — yoo tune te anne ait oO 
Cerolan, and od ty hiss cna other 





OnArqICAL SOCIETY aan. for 1680-186). 
John Murray, Albemarle Stre 


Published by Joseph Robins, Bride Court, London 


Legend Hi of Mah ed. B 
BR edheg mey | & itary = 7 
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Glasgom ; J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent 
America, O. Rich, 12, a Red Lion Square, London. 
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